














INTRODUCTION. 





CHAPTER I. 


Tar ORIGIN oF CASTE. 


A lee are few questions within the whole sphere of 

Indian sociology which present more ditficulty 
than those connected with the origin of caste. If the 
native of the country has any idea whatever on the sub- 
ject, it is sufficient for him to refer to a mass of texts 
which are, it is hardly necessary to say, of little or no 
scientific value. They merely record the views of 
various priestly schools from whom there is strong 
reason to believe that the system, as we now observe it, 
originated. It is on lines quite different from these that 
any real enquiry into the subject must proceed. It may 
be well here to give at starting the religious form which 
the tradition has assumed. 

2. To begin with the Veda. In the hymns, the most 
ancient portion of it, we find the 
famous verse,—‘‘ When they divided 

man, how many did they make him ? What was his 
mouth ? What his arms? What are called his thighs 
‘and feet ? The Brahmana was his mouth, the Rajanya 
Wasi “made his ‘arms, the Vaisya became his thighs, the 
Sidra was born from his feet.” European critics,” 
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says Professor Max Miller,’ “are able “to show that” 

even this verse is of later origin than the great mass of 

‘the hymns, and that it contains modern words, such as 

“Sfdra and RAjanya, which are not found again in the 
other hymns of the Rig Veda. Yet it belongs to the 

ancient collection of the Vedic hymns, and if it con- 
tained anything in support of caste, as it is now under- 

stood, the Brahmans would be right in saying that caste 

formed part of their religion and was sanctioned by their 

sacred writings.’’ But he goes on to say :—“ If, then, with 

all the documents before us, we ask the question,—Does 
caste, as we find it in Manu and at the present day, 

form part of the most ancient religious teaching of the 

Nedas? ‘We can answer with a decided ‘No.’ There is 

no authority whatever in the hymns of the Veda for the 

‘complicated system of castes; no authority for the offen- 

sive privileges claimed by the Brahmans ; no authority for 

the degraded position of the Sidras, There is no law to 
prohibit the different classes of the people from living 
together, from eating and drinking together ; no law to 
prohibit the marriage of people belonging to different 
castes : no law to brand the offspring of such marriages 
with an indelible stigma.’”* 

3. We do read that men are said to be distinguishe 
into five sorts or classes, or literally five men or being! 
(Pancha Keitayah). “The commentator explains this 

' to mean the four castes—Brdhman, Kshatriya, Vaisya 


3 Chips from a German Workshop, TL, 812. 
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and Sddra and the barbarous or Nishida. But SAyana, 
of course, expresses the received impressions of his own 
age. We do not meet with the denomination Kshatriya 
or Sidra in any text of the first book, nor with that of 
Vaisya, for vis, which does occur, is a synonym of man in 
general, Brahman is met with, but in what sense is 
questionable.” 

4. We do, of course, in the Veda meet with various 
trades and handicrafts which had even in this early age 
become differentiated. Thus in the ninth book of the 
Rig Veda we have the famous passage which has been 
thus translated :— . 


“ How various are the views which different men inspire | 
How various are the ends which men of different craft desire ! 


The leech a patient seeks ; the smith looks out for something 
cracked. 
The priest seeks devotees from whom he may his fee extract. ~ 


With feathers, metal and the like, and sticks decayed and old, 
The workman manufactures wares to coin the rich man’s gold, 


A poet I, my sire a leech, and corn my mother grinds ; 
On gain intent we each pursue our trades of different kinds.”’ *: 


5. The present system of castes cannot, in fact, be 
‘dated before the time of Manu’s “ Institutes’ which “ was 
originally a local code, embodying rules and precepts; 
perhaps by different authors, some of whom may have 
lived in the 5th Century B. C., others in the Ind 
Century B. ©., and others even ‘Inter. I{ was - at 
first current among a particular tribe of Brahmans, 
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called Manavas, who probably occupied part of the 
North-Western ‘regions between the rivers Sdraswati 
and Drishadvati, but afterwards became generally 
adopted.”” 

6. As to the effect of these laws it may be well again 
to quote Professor Max Miller? “ After the victorious 
return of the Brahmans the old laws of caste were ‘re- 
enacted more vigorously than ever, and the Brahmans 
became again what they had been before the rise of Bud- 
dhism, the terrestrial gods of India. A change, however, 
had come over the system of vaste. Though the laws of 
Manu still spoke of four castes—of Brahmans, Kshatriyas, 
‘Vaisyas and Sidras—the social confusion during the long 
reign of Buddhism had left but one broad distinction : _ 
on the one hand the pure caste of the Brahmans : on the 
other the mixed and impure castes of the people. In 
‘many places the pure castes of the Kshatriyas and 
Vaisyas had become extinct, and those who could not 
‘prove their Brdhmanic descent were all classed together 
as Sdidras. At present we should look in vain for pure 
Kshatriyas or Vaisyas in India, and the families which 
still claim these titles would find it difficult to produce 
their pedigree, nay, there are few who could lay claim 
to the pure blood of the Sadra. Low as the Sadra stood 
in the system of Manu, he stood higher than most of the 
mixed castes, the Varnasankaras. The son of a Sidra 
by a Sidra woman is purer than the son of a Sidra by a 
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woman of the highest caste (Manu, X., 30). Manu calls 

the ChandAla one of the lowest outcastes, because he is’ 
the son of a Sddra father and a Bréhmaric mother. He 

evidently considered the mésalliance of a woman more 
‘dograding + than that of a man. For the son of a Brah- 

man father and a Sddra mother may in the seventh 
generation raise his father to the highest caste (Manu, X., 

64), while the son of a Sidra father and a Brohman 

mother belongs for ever to the Chandalas.”’ 

7. And the same writer goes on to'say :— 

“Manu represents, indeed, all the castes of Hindu 
society, and their number is considerable, as the result 
of mixed marriages between the four original castes. 
' According to him the four primitive castes by inter- 
marrying in every possible way gave rise to sixteen 
mixed castes, which by continuing their inter-marriages 
produced the long list of the mixed castes. It is 
extremely doubtful, however, whether Manu meant to say 
that at all times the offspring of a mixed marriage had 
to enter a lower caste. He could not possibly maintain 
that the sons ofa Brahman father and a Vaisya mother 
would always be a physician or Vaidya, this being the 
name given by Manu to the offspring of these two castes. 
At present the offspring of a Sidra father and a Brah- 
man niother would find no admission in any respectable 
caste. Their marriage would not be considered marriage 
at all. The only rational explanation of Manu’s words 
seems to be that originally the Vaidyas or physicians 
sprang from the union of a Brahman father and a Vaisya 
mother, though this, t00, is ‘of course nothing but a 


fanciful theory. . If we look more carefully’ we shall 
find that most of these mixed castes are in reality the 
professions, trades and guilds of a half-civilised society. 
They did not wait for mixed marriages before they came 
into existence. Professions, trades and handicrafts had 
" grown up without’ any reference to caste in the ethnolo- 
gical or political sense of the word. Some of their names 
were derived from towns and countries where certain 
professions were held in particular estimation. Servants 
who waited on ladies were called Vaidehas, because they 
came from Videha, the Athens of India, just as the 
French call the “porteur d’eau” a “Savoyard.”’ To 
maintain that every member of the caste of the Vaidehas, 
in fact, every lady’s maid, had to be begotten through 
the marriage of a Vaisya and a Brahmani, is: simply 
absurd. In other cases the names of Manu’s castes. 
were derived from their occupatiogs. The caste of 
musicians, for instance, were called’ Venas from vina, 
the lyre. Now, it was evidently Manu’s object to bring 
these professional corporations in connection with the old 
system of castes, assigning to each, according to its 
higher or lower position, a more or less pure descent. 
from the original castes. The Vaidyas, for instance, or 
the physicians, evidently a respectable corporation, were 
represented as the offspring of a Brahman father and a 
Vaisya mother, while the gnild, of the fishermen, or 
N ishAdas, Were put down as the descendants of a Brah- 
man-father and a Stdra mother. °Manu could hardly 
mean. to say that every son of a Vaisya father and Ksha- 
triya mother was obliged to become a cotimercial travel-. 
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ler, or to énter the caste of the Magadhas. How could 
that caste have been supplied after the extinction in 
many places of the Kshatriya and Vaisya castes? But 
having to assign to the Magadhas a certain social 
position, Manu. recognised them as the descendants of 
the second and third castes, in the same way as the 
Herald’s office would settle the number of quarters of 
an earl or a baron.” 

8. Before leaving the consideration of caste as found 
in Manu’s “ Institutes,”’ it may be noted that we find side 
by side two discrepant views as to the connubium of the 
orders. According to the milder, and apparently the 
older view, caste is determined by descent from the 
father, and a Dvija or twice-born man may take a wife 
from among Brahmans, Kshatriyas or Vaisyas, With ‘a | 
Sadra woman alone he could not intermarry. By the 
other view a man was advised to marry a virgin of his 
own caste as his first wife, and after that he may proceed 
according to the rank of the castes. There is some 
reason to believe that under this rule he might take even 

‘a Sadra woman as a second wife.' This, it is needless 
to say, represents a very different state of things from 
that which prevails under the modern rigid law of caste 
endogamy. a 

9. It was caste in or about the stage of its development 
Caste subsequent to Xhibited- in fhe “ Institutes’? of 
| sa Manu -which Megasthenes; first of all - 
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the barbsrians, observed in his embassy to the court of 
Sandrocottus or Chandragupta (306—298 B, C:). He. 
found seven, not four, castes—the philosophers, husband. 
men, shepherds, artizans, soldiers, inspectors and coun- 
fellors of the king. The philosophers were the Br&h- 
mans, and the traveller indicates the prescribed stages of 
the Brahmanical life. He distinguishes the Brachmanes 
from the Sarmanai, the latter of whom are supposed to 
represent the Buddhist Sramanas or monks, while the 
inspectors were the Buddhist supervisors of morals, after- 
wards referred to in the sixth edict of Asoka. 

10. This hasty survey of the historical development 
of caste sufficiently disposes of the popular theory that 
caste is a permanent institution, transmitted unchanged 
from the dawn of Hindu history and myth. 

11. Another and even graver misconception is to sup- 


Caste not peculiar to POSE that caste is peculiar to Hinduism 


Hindaixm. and connected in some peculiarly 


intimate way with the Hindu faith. It is needless to say 
that caste as an institution is not confined to Indian soil. 

The Zendavasta shows that the early Persian community. 
was divided into three castes or tribes, of which one lived 
by hunting, a second by grazing flocks, and the third by 
agriculture. “In this respect also,” says Herodotis,'. 
“the Lacedaemonians resemble the Egyptians: their 
heralds, musicians and cooks succeed to their fathers’ 
‘professions: so that a musician is son to a musician, a 
cook, of a cook, and a herald, of a herald : nor do others, on 
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account of the clearness of-fheir voice, apply themselves to 
this profession and exclude others; but they continue to 
practise it after their fathers.” This occupational or 
hereditary guild system of caste, which, as. will be seen, 
was the most important factor in the development 
of this institution, prevailed and still prevails, as a 
matter of fact, all the world over. Nor is caste con- 
fined to votaries of the Hindu faith. On the con- 
tray it is in its nature much more social than religious. 
It has been one of the most perplexing problems which 
beset the Christian Missionary to reconcile the restric- 
tidns of.caste with the perfect liberty of Christianity. 
Isfim has boldly solved the difficulty by recognising 
argl adopting caste in its entirety. Not only does the 
cofverted Rajput, Gujar or Jat remain a member of his 
original sept or section; but he preserves most of those 
resfrictions on social intercourse, intermarriage and the 
like, which make up the peasant’s conception of caste. e. 
As Mr. Ibbetson remarks,—* Almost the only difference 
which the convert makes is to shave his scalplock and. 
the upper edge of his moustache, to repeat the Muham- 
madan creed in a mosque, and to add the Muham- 
madan to the Hindu marriage ceremony. As far a 
Teligion goes he worships Khuda instead of Parameswar, 
keeps up-his service in honor of Bhawéni, and regularly 
makes the due ‘oblation for the repose of the sainted 
dead.” On the other hand, as will be seén everywhere 
in the course of the present survey, the members of 
orthodox Hindu castes worship the quintette of the 
Panch Pir, or famous local saints like Miy4n or MirAn 


Sahib, Shih Madar or Sakhi Sarwar. 
Vou. 1 8 
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12, By another. popular theory caste is eternal and- 
immutable. The ordinary Hindu will 
say that it has always existed, that it 
is based on what he calls the Shastras, a vague body 
of religious literature of which he knows little morg. 
than the name. We have already shown that the: 
vague reference to caste in the Vedas discloses thy 
institution at a very different stage from what we sea 
it in the “ Institutes’? of Manu or at the presenti 
day. Even in an age 680 comparatively recent 98 
that of Manu, the rules of connubium and social lig 
were very different from those which prevail at pre. 
sent. The modern Vaishnava, for instance, would shull- 

der at the comparatively liberal permission given 1% 
these days for the use of meat.’ But in addition be 
this we meet all through the range of Hindu history awd 
myth with numerous illustrations of the mutability, : of 
caste. Thus in the Mahabharata Bhima is married 
by his brother Yudhishthira to the Asura woman Hidiia- 
bi, and the marriage rites are regularly performed : 

while Draupadi, a Kshatriya girl, accepts as her husbarpd 
at the Swayamvara Arjuna who pretends to besa 
Brahman. Viswamitra, a Kshatriya by birth, compelle u 
Brahma by the force of his austerities to admit him to 
the Brdhmanical order, so that he might be on a levél 
with Vasishtha, with whom he had quarrelled.* Ite 8 
even more significant to learn from the Mahabharate? 
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that all castes become Brahmans when they have cross 
ed the Gomati on a visit to the hermitage of Vasishtha, 
and we are told that the country of .the five rivers 
is contemptible because there a Bahika or Panjabi 
“born a Brahman becomes afterwards:a Kshatriya, a 
Vaisya or a Sidra, and eventually a barber.” It would 
e easy to repeat examples of this kind almost indefi- 
itely. 
18. As regards the castes of the present day the case 
Modern development is similar. Instead of castes being a 
ob eee clearly-defined entity, an association 
mplete in themselves, ‘a trade guild the doors of which 
rigidly barred against the admission of strangers, 
hey: are in a constant state of flux and flow. New 
endogamous groups are constantly being created, the 
process of fission is ever in operation, and what is more 
important still the vovus homo, like his brethren all the 
world over, ‘is constantly endeavouring to force his way 
into a higher grade and acquire the privileges of the 
“twice-born.’’ This process is specially observable 
among ‘the Gonds and other Dravidian races of the great 
hill country of Central India. Thus the Raj Gonds 
who “in appearance obstinately retain the Turanian 
type, in aspiration are Hindus of the Hindus, wearing 
‘the sacred cord and carrying ceremonial refinements to 
the g highest pitch of pervent purism. Mr. Hislop says 
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that not content with purifying themselves, their houses, 
and their food, they must even sprinkle their faggots with 
water before using them for cooking. With all this exte- 
rior coating of the fashionable faith they seem, however, to 
retain an ineradicable taint of the old mountain supersti- 
tions. Some of these outwardly Braihmanised chiefs 
still try to pacify the gods of their fathers for their 
apparent desertion of them by worshipping them in secret 
once every four or five years and by placing cow’s flesh 
to their lips, wrapped in a cloth, so as not to break too 


openly with the reigning Hindu divinities.” And Cap- 


‘tain Forsyth writes :—‘ In Gondwana numerous chiefs 
‘claim either a pure descent from Rajput houses, or more 
frequently admit their remote origin to have sprung from 
a union between some Rajput adventurer of noble blood 
and one of the daughters of the aborigines. Few of 


them are admitted to be pure Rajputs by the blue blood-— 


ed chiefs of Rajasthan: but all have their bards and 
- penealogies.’? 
14, The same process of elevation of the aboriginal 


races has been going on for centuries throughout Northern. 
India, To quote Mr. Nesfield®:—‘ Local traditions in 


Oudh and the North-Western Provinces abound in tals 
‘of Brihmans being. manufactured out of low caste men 
by Rajas when they could not find a sufficient number 


of hereditary Brahmans to attend some sacrifice ort 
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feast. For example, the Kunda ‘Brihmans of Partéb- 
garh are said to haye been manufactured by Raja Manik 
Chand, because he was not able to collect the quorum of 
one hundred and twenty-five thousand Brahmans to 
whom he had vowed to make a feast: in this way an 
Ahir, a Kurmi or a Bhat found himself dubbed a 
Brahman and invested with the sacred thread, and their 
descendants are Brahmans to this day. A similar tale 
is told of Tirgunait Brahmans and Pathaks of Amtara :* 
of the Pandé Parwars in the Hardoi District : of the large 
clan. called Sawalakhiyas in the Gorakhpur and Basti 
Districts, who have nevertheless assumed the high- 
sounding titles of Dibé, Up4dhya, Tiwari, Misra, Dik- 
shit, Pandé, Awasthi and Pathak.? Only about a cen- 
tury and-a-half agoa Luniya, or man of the salt-making 
class, which ranks decidedly low, was made a Brahman 
by Raja Bhagwant Raéé of. Asothar, and this man 
is the ancestor of the Misra Brahmans of Aijhi.’*4 

15. In fact there can be little doubt that the 
Brthmone an cesuya. DYAhmans, so far from forming a homo- | 
tioval group. = geneous group, have been made up of 
very diverse elements, and this strongly confirms the occu- 
-pational theory of their origin, to which reference will be 
-made later on. There are grades of so-called Brahmans 
which i in appearance and function present little analogy 
" the. pure, bred Pandit of Benares or Mathura/ Thus 
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the Qjha Brahman is the direct successor of the Dravi- 
dian Baiga, and of similar menial origin are probably many 
of those Brahmans who live by begging, fortune-telling 
and the like, such as the Dakaut, Joshi, Barua or Husai- 
ni, and the Mahabrdhman or funeral priest whose func- 
tions render him an abomination to all orthodox Hindus. 
The Bhuinhaérs and Tagas, if they are really of genuine 
Brahmanical descent, have in the same way differentiated 
themselves by function, and having abandoned priest- 
ly duties are agriculturists and landowners pure and 
simple. This separation of function must have prevailed 
from very early times, because it was specially laid down 
that each caste may adopt the occupation of another in 
case of distress, and thus a Brahman may do the work of 
a Kshatriya or Vaisya, but not of a Sddra.? 

' 16, Still less homogeneous is the mass of septs series 
under the name of Kshatriyas or Raje 
puts. We have already seen how the 

Dravidian Gond races have been in quite recent times 
enrolled as Rajputs. The Raja of Singrauli, in Mirzapur, 
nearly a pure Kharwéar, has within the last generation 
or two come to rank as a Benbansi Chhatri. -Colonel — 
Sleeman gives the case of an Oudh Pasi, who within the 
memory of man became a Rajput by giving hia daughter 
to a man of the Pudr sept.* The names of many 
“septs again, such” a8. ‘the Baghel, Ahban, Kalhans, and 
Nagbansi suggest a toténiistic origin which would bring 


Occupational origin 
of the Rajputs. 
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them in line with the Chandrabansi, who are promoted 
Dravidian Cheros and other similar septs of undoubtedly 
aboriginal race. Mr. Carnegy went perhaps too far 
in assuming a similar development of many of the Oudh 
septs; but the traditions of many of these, which will be 
found in the special articles dealing with them, such as 
the Bhélé Sultan, Bisen, Chandel, Gaur, Kanhpuriya 
and Bandhalgoti, afford significant evidence that their 
claims to blue blood must be accepted with caution. 
The same inference arises from the fact, of which evi- 
dence is given elsewhere, of the impossibility of drawing 
the line between the Jat and Rajput of the Western 
Districts, and the Bhuinhaér and Chhatri of the East : 
in fact many of the septs of the latter claim indifferent- 
ly to belong to both races, and some, like the Bisen, 
have an admitted Kurmi branch. 

17. Among the K4jputs, again, this process of 
assimilation of lower races has been undoubtedly 
enco uraged by the prevalenye of female infanticide which 
renders it impossible for the poorer members of the race 
to obtain legitimately born brides. This has naturally 
led to cohabitation with women of inferior castes and the 
creation of definite classes of illegitimate Rajputs, such 
as the Gaurua of the Central and the degraded Chauhéns 
of the Upper Ganges-J umna Duab. A recent report on 
the outbreak of dacoity in tha Agra and Rohilkhand 
Divisions’ shows that many of thé. “perpetrators of these 
outrages were half-bred Rajputs, Whose mothers were 
drawn from criminal or romadic tribes like the Nat, 
Beriya, Sansiya and the like, and-the association of Raj- 


put. youths with women of this class has brought them 
into the companionship of their gypsy male relatives 
and driven them into a life of crime. 

18. It is needless to say that the records of our 
sourts swarm with examples of the association of men — 
of the RAjput class with women of the lower races, and 
in this. stratum of village society there is not even a 
pretence of moral continence. The effect of this state 
of things is obvious-and requires no further illustration. 

19, The same remarks largely apply to the so-called 

The oconpational ori. Modern representatives of the Vaisya 
gin of the Vaisy as. 
class, the aggregate of tribes now 
grouped under the general name of Banya. Some: of these, 
such as the Agarwdlas and Oswals, ar are in appearance 
perhaps among the best bred races of Northern India. 
Others are obviously occupational groups recruited from 
the lower races which have grouped themselves under 
the generic title of Banya or Mah4jan. The Bobra 
asserts Brahmanical origin. Others again in name and 
function are in all probability connected with various 
classes of artizans—the Kasarwni and Kasaundhan with 
the Kasera, the Lohiya with the Lohar, and the same 
inference may perhaps be drawn from the grades of 
Dasa and Bisa,‘'the tens” and “the twenties,” ‘which 
appear among the Agarwalas, and can hardly indicate 
anything but.a gradation in purity of descent. 

20. As to the congeries of castes known to the early 
. Hindus as Sitdras we find all the vary- 
ing grades of social respectability 
from industrious artisans and cultivators down to 
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vagrants like the Sansya or Gandhila and scavengers 
like the Dom or Bhangi. The word Sidra has now no 
determinate meaning ; it is merely used as a convenient 
term of abuse to designate persons who are, or are 
assumed to be, of degraded caste. It is probably a term 
derived from the languages of one of the itiforior 
races! As has been already remarked, it’ is a- corm- 
paratively modern word and appears only once inthe 
Rig Veda. It may have been a synonym for Dasyu, 
“‘ those of the black skin,’’ who represented the contrast. 
between the aborigines and the conquering Aryans. The 
stress that is laid in the old hymns on the breadth of 
their noses would perhaps go to identify them with the 


broad-nosed Dravidians. But the accounts of their forts 
and cities show that when they came into contact with 
the writers of the Vedic hymns they had already attain- 
ed a considerable degree of culture. 

21. The only safe criterion of the relation: of these 
Pepehemat the races to the so-called “ twice-born ” 
quiry. tribes can be gained from the evidence 
of anthropometry, which must be left for another 
chapter. 

22, Meanwhile. to sum up the - 
results of these remarks— 


Summary of theories 
of origin of caste. 


(a) The Vedas, as we possess them, give no clear 
indication of any form of caste, except that. 
of the pocenaacns or trade guild type. | 








, The derivation from the roct such “to be afflicted” hardly deserves 
consideration, 
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(b) The first trace of modern caste is found in the 
“ Institutes’? of Manu: but here the rules of 
food, connubium and intercourse between the 
various castes are very different from what 
we find at present. 

(ce) Caste so far from being eternal and changeless 
is constantly subject to modification, and this 
has been the case through the whole range 
of Hindu myth and history. 

(@) Caste is not an institution peculiar to Indian 
soil; but in its eccupational form at least is 
widely prevalent elsewhere. 

(ce) Caste is in its nature rather a matter of sociology 
than of religion. 

(f) The primitive so-called division of the people 
into Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas and 
Sadras does not agree with existing facts, and 
these terms do not now denote definite 
ethnological groups. 

(g) The only trustworthy basis for the ethnologi- 
cal survey of Upper India must be based on | 
anthropometry. 
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CHAPTER II. 
ANTHROPOMETRY. 


The following note on the subject of Anthropometry 
by Surgeon Captain Drake-Brockman is printed in original. 
“The following series of anthropometrical measure- 
ments of the castes of the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh was 
taken and recorded by me under the auspices of the 
Local Government of these Provinces, who were kind 
enough to place the services of a competent clerk at 
my disposal to help in the work. In order to obtain as 
large a number as possible of representative castes, long 
distances have been travelled ; only males of the age of 
25 years and upwards have been selected as subjects for 
‘measurement on account of their mature physical de- 
velopment. 


General Remarks. 


2. I have endeavoured, for purposes of classification, 
as well as for comparison, to group the different castes 
under three main divisions, viz., dryun, Medium and 
Dravidian : the Medium group of which eontains a large 
number of castes which form, more or less, an interme- 
diate type, and are not capable of being classified strictly 
under either of the other two main groups. The last group 
I have again sub-divided into two—(a) an Hinduised 
and (6) an Aboriginal section, to indicate more fully 
their status in the social scale. All the various sub- 
divisions and sections of the several castes have been 
included and shown under the head of the main caste 

_ to which they belong. 


3. Altogether twenty-two measurements have been 
_ taken of each separate individual, and although of that 
number only a few are recognized by the most eminent 
authorities on the subject as being of any marked value 
in the distinction of race, still I think it, would be well 
to generally compare all of the anthropometrical measure- 
ments before forming an opinion on the subject, At 
the end of this article a table will be found in which 
are given the averages and indices of each of the several 
measurements separately for each caste, the total number 
of subjects of all castes taken being 4,906. 

4, A glance at the above-mentioned table will show 
the results, but I think it will be as well to roughly 
analyze the most important data as far as anthropo- 
metry is concerned, and then judge of the result of the 
enquiry as regards the castes of these Provinces. 

5. With this object in view I purpose to take the 
Nasal and Cephalic indices and the Facial Angle (that 
of Cuvier being the one selected as being the most reli- 
able on the living subject) ; and I think that the latter, 
which gives us more or less roughly the degree of 
prognathism, taken together with the Nasal indez, 
will give us the best test possible. 

6. To commence then'with the Nasal index, one of 
the best tests for racial distinction, 
we find at the top of the list, a 
medium caste, the Jét, witha nasal index of 55, indi- 
cating:a very leptorhine nose, followed by the Bri. 
man: with a nasal index of 59: third on the list, 
strange to say, is the Dhéinuk, a Dravidian caste, with 


The Nasal Index. 


‘Z 


an average index of 61, the warlike Rdjput being 
bracketed with the Gadariya, Lohér, and with an index 
of 64, and the cultivated Kdyasth, many grades below, 
with an index of 67. 
At the bottom of the list we find the Dravidian 
castes of the Korwa and Musaher, with an index of 75, 
and the Agariya with one of 77, all true Dravidians 
with more or less mesorhine noses. 


Table of Nasal Indices. 





Caste. Aree Caste pret 
Saeed aaeeeeR area! ney earete areas | eed 
Jat. . «| 2 BS “Kayasth a ae 67 

| 

Brihman . . . -[* 69 id * * 
Dhinnk 2 ee. 61 |'Korwa . . 
Gijar lk . . . 62 || Musahar . . } " 
Banya. ° . Agariya . : ; . 7 
Dhobi a } - 
Rajput = 
Bari 
Gadariya . 
Lohar 
Mali . ° . 64 
Teli ° : 
Khatik .  , 
Koeri ‘ 
Nat, ote. . 

* ao” 

_ : is va ah 

a, ere eee | | 


instrument for the purpose. All human beings, no 
matter to what race they belong, are, of course, prog- 
nathous, the only difference being one of degree, the 
more acute angle shown indicating mayer the greater 
degree of prognathism. 

11. In looking at the table given at the end of this 
section it will be seen that the Mdnjhi, a true Dravidian 
(one hundred of whom were selected for measureriient), 
has the highest angle, viz., 70, closely followed by the 
Dhdngar, another caste of the same class, with one of 
69, the aristocratic Brahman and Rajput ranking sixth 
on the list with the same average angle as the Dravidian 
“Cham4r. The vermin-eating Musahar comes at the 
bottom of the list with an average angle of 62. 

12. Finally if we select a representative: caste,out 
of each of the main divisions thus— 








Division. | Caste. Fete 
1, Aryan. ‘ : . -|Brdhman . : ‘ 65 
$. Medien . «wt Kye ww; 66 
8. Dravidian. ‘ fi 2 
Chaméar.. .. - ; 65 
(2) Hinduized . 


(8) Abqriginl «=. 20. /Kolw 30. ww 





and compare them, we find that there is practically no 
difference whatever. 


Table of Facial Angles. 
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Manjhi Banjara .- . ; y 66 

Dhangar . Barhai a : 

Arakh Brahman . A ; 

Bauriya ’ Rajput. | 65 

Agariya . Chamar . 

Bhuiyar ie Etc. ate. 

Bhurtiya . Pasi 

Chero ‘ : : * * * . 4 & 

Kherwar . . ‘ Musahar . : ‘ ‘ 62 
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Kahar F ; ‘ 

Darzi 7 ; 
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18, To ffhally sum up, I jaye. for } purposes . of easy 


comparison,taken one hundred subjects 
aga from each of the main divisions pro- 
miscuously, and irrespectively of caste, and at the end 
of this paragraph will be found the averages of each 
measurement separately under each division, in order to 
be able to compare finally the highest with the lowest 
caste, the noblest born Aryan with the humblest born 
Dravir, and I think on looking at the table one cannot 
but be > struck with the result and notice the very slight 
material difference that exists, a fact which tends to 
prove beyond doubt that the racial origin of all must 
‘have been. Similar, and that the foundation upon which 
the whole caste system in India is based, is that of fune- . 
tion and not upon any real or ‘appreciable difference of 
blood,” 
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14, As a supplement to Surgeori Captain Brockman’s 
note the following tables of measurements carried out 
under the superintendence of Mr. E. J. Kitts, 0. 8., are 
~ republished from the Proceedings of the Anthiropologi- 
cal Society" of Bombay. It is to be regretted that owing 
to his absence on furlough i in England Mr. Kitts has 
been. ‘unable to summarise the results... 
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15; The result then of anthropometry as appliet 
to caste appears to be that there is 
26 good ground for disputing the fact 
that the present faces of Northern India are practically 
one people,“ The figures prepared by Mr. Risley have 
been subjected to a close analysis by Mr. C. J. O’Don- 
nell in the Bengal Census Report for 1891; and no ac- 
count of the matter would be complete without repro- 


‘Anthropometry. 


ducing his remarks. 

16. “It is difficult to trace, in the introduction to The 
Castes and Tribes of Bengal, how far Mr. Risley recog- 
nises the influence of intermarriage between Aryans and 
Aboriginals, but he unquestionably denies the functional 
origin of caste, and seems to define it as ‘an institution, 
evolved by the Aryans in the attempt to preserve the 
purity of their own stock, and afterwards expanded and 
adapted, by the influence of a series of fictions, to fit an 
endless variety of social, religious and industrial condi- 
tions.’ With much originality he has sought to find a 
new guide to the ethnic composition of India in the 
science of anthropometry. 

*« * Nowhere else,’ he writes, ‘in the world do we find 
the population of a large continent broken up into an 
infinite number of mutually exclusive aggregates, the 
members of which are forbidden by an inexorable social 
law to marry outside of the group to which they them- 
selves belong. Whatever may have been the origin and 
the earlier developments of the caste system, this abso: 
lute prohibition of mjxed marriages stands forth at~tha 
present day as its ue and most prominent eharac- 
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teristic. In a society thus organised—a society sacrificing: 
everything to pride of blood and the idea of social pugity— 
it seemed that differences of physical type, however pro- 
duced in past time, might be expected to manifest a high 
degree of persistence, and that the science which seeks to 
trace and express such differences would find a peculiarly 
favourable field for its operations. In Europe anthro- 
pometry has to confess itself hindered, if not baffled, by 
the constant intermixture of races, which tends to obs- 
cure and confuse the data arrived at by measurement. 
In a country where such intermixture is to a large 
extent eliminated, there were grounds for believing that 
divergent types would reveal themselves more clearly 
and that their characteristics would furnish some clue to 
their origizial race affinities.’ 
17. “With the aid of the Governments of the Northe - 
Two main types of Western Provinces and of the Panjab 
anthropometric data for ‘ nearly 6,000 
persons, representing 89 of the leading castes and tribes 
in Northern India, from the Bay of Bengal to the fron- 
tiers of AfghAnist4n,’ were obtained, but unfortunately 
Mr. Risley finds that ‘it would be vain to attempt with- 
in the compass of this essay to analyse and compare the 
large mass of figures which has been collected, or to de- 
velop at length the inferences which they may be taught 
to suggest.’ He has, however, made a few interesting 
deductions. Three well-known types of feature and 
physique have long been recognised in the Indian penin-. 
_gula, the Aryan or Caucasian chiefly in Upper India,-the 
Mongoloid, which is generally believed to be onfined to 
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the notth-east’’eorner of Bengal, and a Negrito, or, as 
Mr, ‘Risley calls it, a Dravidian type, in Central and . 
Southern India. Excluding the second, which he repre- 
sents to be so local as to make its elimination a matter 
of little importance in discussing the ethnology of Indian 
peoples, Mr. Risley defines the other two as follows :— 

“<The Aryan type, as we find it in India at the pre- 
sent day, is marked by a relatively long (dolichocepha- 
lic) head; a straight, finely cut (leptorhine) nose; a 
long, symmetrically narrow face; a well developed fore- 
head, regular features, and a high facial angle. In the 
Dravidian type the form of the head usually inclines to 
be dolichocephalic, but all other characters present a 
marked contrast to the Aryan. The nose is thick and 
broad, and the formula expressing its proportionate 
dimensions is higher than in any known race except the 
Negro. The facial angle is comparatively low; the 
lips are thick ; the face wide and fleshy; the features 
coarse and irregular.’ 

* The following passage gives the most important of 
Mr. Risley’s deductions :-— 

‘ Between these extreme types, which may fairly be 
regarded as representing two distinct races, we find a 
large number of intermediate groups, each of which _ 
forms, for matrimonial purposes, a sharply defined circle, 
beyond which none of its members can pass. By 
applying to the entire series the nasal index or formula 
of the proportions of the nose, which Professors Flower 
‘and. Topinard agree in regarding as the best test of raee 
distinctions, some remarkable results are arrived at. 
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‘The average nasal proportions of the M4lé Pahdria tribe 
are expressed by the figure 945, while the pastoral 
Gtiijars of the Panjab have an index of 66°9, the Sikhs 
of 68°8, and the Bengal Brahmans and KaAyasths of 
70°4. In other words, the typical Dravidian, as repre- 
sented by the Malé Paharia, has a nose as broad in pro- 
portion to its length as the Negro, while this feature in 
the. Aryan group can fairly bear comparison with the 
noses of 68 Parisians, measured by Topinard, which 
gave an averago of 69°4. Even morc striking is the 
curiously close correspondence between the gradations 
of racial type indicated by the nasal index and certain 
of the social data ascertained hy independent enquiry. 
If we take a series of castes in Bengal, Bihar, or the 
North-Western Provinces, and arrange them in the 
order of the average nasal index, so that the caste with 
the finest nose shall be at the top, and that with the 
coarsest at the bottom of the list, it will be found that 
this order substantially corresponds with the accepted 
order of social precedence. The casteless tribes, Kols, 
Korwas, Mundas, and the like, who have not yet on- 
tered the Brahmanical system, occupy the lowest place 
in both series. Then come the vermin-eating Musahars 
‘and the leather-dressing Chamars. The fisher castes 
of Bauri, Bind and Kewat are a trifle higher in the 
scale; the pastoral Godla, the cultivating Kurmi, and 
Z) group of cognate castes from whose hands a Brahman 
may take water, follow in due order, and from them we 
-pasé to the trading Khatris, the landholding Baébhans, 
and the uppercrust of Hindu society. ‘Thus, it is 
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scarcely a paradox to lay down as a law of the caste 
organisation in Eastern India that a man’s social status 
varies in inverse ratio to the width of his nose.’ 
18. “The figures on which these statements are based 
are found in the third and fourth 
Mie fost tot of sees volumes of Mr. Risley’s instructive 
work; and if in examining them it 
appears that they do not bear out his conclusions, I 
hope not to fail in recognising the great service he has 
rendered to ethnographic study by introducing really © 
scientific methods of enquiry. 
“The following table is an exact reproduction of the 
averages of the nasal index at the beginning of Volume 
Tit :— 




















BENGAL Proper. i BIHAR. 
Name of Caste. Average Namie of Caste. Average 
naex. ndex. 
Kayasth . . : -| 703 || BrAhman. ‘ : -| 732 
B ‘ 
MEIER. bn sien el OM Morente ok = cy OSI Raia 
Chandal . 7 : .| 739 
Badgop . : . el 73-9 Goala . . . . 767 
Goala : F : «| 742 || Kurmi . : . .| 785 
Muchi. F : .| 74:9 Kabir. : | 79-7 
Pod F : : ~| 761 
Kaibartta. . . «| 7o2 |/Bind - - « «| 822 
Rajbausi « oo | 766 |) Maghaiya Dom » «| 882 - 
Mohammedan «a -a} 775 | nussah 2. | 8M 
Bigdi «www | 805 
Ma . . 7 -| 847 || Musahar . A - »| 885 
Mal Pahari ‘ ‘ -| 929 


Malé or Asal Pahdria . «| 945 


Bauri . ; : 4 84-1 Cham&r . * e . 82'8 
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HOARE W aeraeet Sones AND Pansaz. 
Name of Caste. sarerage Name of Caste. Average 
Bhuivhar . : 730 |) Gajar . : ‘ .| 669 
Brahman . : 746 || Pathin . . 7 -| 684 
Kayasth » oo. 748 ||Sikh .  . | 688 
Kshatriya - . .| 77-7 |i Awan. ‘ ; .| 688 
Kanjar_. . - 78:0 || Biloch . : 7 .| 69°4 
Kbatri . ; 3 | 78 Machhi . A .| 700 
Kurmi | 792 | Arora. , 712 
Thiro . : ; 795 Khatri. A : af 731 
Banya . . : 79°6 || Chuhra . . ‘ ~| 752 
Barhai- . . 80°8 
Godla . . 80'9 
Kewat . 81-4 
Bhar . . . 81:9 
Kol 82:2 
Lohar . . . 82°4 
Guriya. . . 82°6 
Kachhi . . . 82:9 
Dom. we 830 
Lodha ‘ . 83'4 
Koiri ‘ 83°6 
Pasi : . . 85:4 
.Chamar . . . 86'8 
Masahar . . . 861 








Tn this table it is a noticeable fact that the Kéyasth 
of Bengal Proper, an undoubtedly Sidra caste, accord- 
ing to Brahmanic theory, has finer features than the 
Brahman, whilst the Chandal outcaste of the Gangetio 
delta lies midway between the highborn and allied 
castes of Brdhmans and Babhans in Bihér. Mr. Nesfield 
is so satisfied that the people of Upper India are a race 
mixed beyond recognition, that he does not hesitate to 
declare that a ‘stranger walking through the class- 
rooms of the Sanskrit College at Benares would never 
dream of supposing that the students seated before him 
were distinct in race and blood from the scavengers 
who swept the roads.’ It is a singular confirmation of 
this assertion that Mr. Risley’s table shows no appre- 
ciable difference in feature between the Brahman of the 
North-Western Provinces and the Chuhra or scavenger 
of the Panjab, while the latter has very much the 
advantage in nasal refinement over the Kshatriya or 
Rajput of the North-Western Provinces. 


19. “The foregoing figures, however, are only aver=: 
cian ok ages. When one turns to the indivi- 
commen in the highest dual measurements, the | entire ab« 

Sence of any common gradation in in 
the nasal indices of the measured castes is still More 
apparent, ~The “following ‘figures are taken from’ the 
general tables of measurements, the five upper entries 
showing the smallest indices and the five lower the 


largest indices recorded. The numbers in the first 


column under each caste are the serial numbers of the 
individuals in the original table :— 


Bengal Proper. 
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BrAuman. KAYastTH. Godua. CHamAr. BAapr 
i} 

peta Index. Ste Index. aoa Index. poe Index. 
41 66-1 23 | 60°0 37 | 62:0 14 67'3 
30 58-0 15 | 615 10} 62:7 10 67°3 
21 58:3 29 | 62:2 17 | 65:3 12 680 
10 603 63 | 62:7 13 | 65:9 24 69°2 
6 60°7 2; 62°9 33 | 66:0 3 700 
73 | 804] 82] 812 7| 833] 23 90° 
84 81:2 97 | 82°0 35 | 844 27 92:8 
85 81:2 70 | 829 3] 847 15 95°4, 
94 88°6 32 | 83:3 19 | 847 ll 97°4 
75 100:0 9 | 888 15 | 866 6 100°0 











‘“ Thave excluded the casteless tribes, but have includ- 
ed the Bagdi, a so-called caste, though why so termed, 
except that it is found in the plains of India and has 
been largely Hinduised, is not apparent. This con- 
fusion between the two terms must continue so long as 
the functional character of caste is not admitted. The 
Bagdis, like the Bauris, are a tribe as much as the Kol 
or the Santal, and being Dravirs by race, stand apart in 
the foregcing statement with a generally well-marked 
Dravidian type of face. The other four groups are 

“functional, their occupations being that of priest, writer, 
cowherd and leather dresser; and though there isa 
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greater coarseness of feature in the two latter, who. are - 
out-of-door labourers, than in the former, who are gentle-. 
born, all four are manifestly of the same race or rather 
of the same amalgam of races. The first five Brahmans 
and Kayasths have distinctly Caucasian features, but 
the average index of the second five Brahmans (86:3) 
shows a much greater approach to the flatnosedness of 
the Negro than the similar average of Godlas (84°7), or 
Chamars (84°9). In fact the two last Brahmans have a 
more aboriginal type of face than any of the despised 
leather-dressers. - It is probable and natural that there 
should be a greater admixture of non-Aryan blood in 
persons pursuing the humbler occupations, and this is 
the gist of Mr. Nesfield’s argument, which seems trium- 
phantly corroborated by the foregoing figures. The race 
theory of castes} on the other hand, is found to have 
practically no statistical support. Far from its being a 
law of caste organisation in Eastern India, that a man’s 
social status varies in inverse ratio to the width of his 
nose, the utmost that can bo predicated is that the aver- 
age nasal index of a large number of the members of 
any caste indicates, in a very uncortain manner, the 
amount of aboriginal blood amongst its members, and 
thereby indirectly the greater or less respectability of 
the occupation followed. 
20, “It appears from the nasal statistics that not only 
an occasional Brahman, but a very 
The Cephalic Index. , . 
sa “Mesaticephalio appreciable section of the caste, may 
be as flat-faced asa Chamar. It is” 
‘also made apparent by Mr. Risley’s measurements of 
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the cephalic index and of the facial angle that an equally 
large number are as round-headed asa Mongoloid Lepcha 
of the Darjfling Hills, and as prognathous as any 
Negritio tribe in Chutia Nagpur. , The following table is 
a reproduction of Mr. Risley’s statement of average 


cephalic indices :— 


11 0A 





Banaat Prorzs. 











DaBJILING HILLS. 








Bindr. 





Cuutia Nicrug. 


Name of Caste, 


& 2 52 ay 
Name of Caste. £3 Name of Caste. £3 Name of Caste. | 8S 
>A > so > A 
qt “ at 
MAlé or Asal 7} Murmu. 7 78:5 | Bind P 740 | Chero . 
748 
Paharia Mangar. a . | 790 | Brahman . -| 749 4Chik  . 
Bauri . s -| 76:0 [| Lepcha . é - | 79°9 | Musahar . 752) Asur. 
Rajbansi . - .| 753] Tibetans of Tibet .| 805] Kurmi . +| 757 | Korwa . 
Tibetans of Bhutan. | 30°2 |Chamar . - | 760 | Kharia . 
Mal . . } 758 
Paharia . . Khambu : . | 81:0 | Kahbar : -| 761 | Manda . 
“Bagdi . «©. «| 763 | Newar : . | 81:5 | Maghaiya Dom .| 76-2 | Bhumij . 
Male . «| 772 | Gurong . - | 816 | Godla » | 762 } Binjhia . 
Gold. *, «| 77-3 ] Tibetans of Sikkim. | 827] Babhan . .| 767|Lohar . 















N.-W. Provinces anp 
OupE. 








= 
Name of Caste. Fa 
pa 

< 
Banya 713 

73°38 | Barhr . -| 718 
740 | Kbatri . «| 719 
744 |Kachhi . 721 
745 |Kori . «| 721, 
745 |Gauria . «| 724 
750 724 
751 726 
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“In the above table the great cephalic similarity 
between the Kayasth and the Chandil in Bengal, 
between the Brahman and the Bindin Bih4r, and between 
the Babhan and the Bhar in the North-Western Pro- 
vinces, seems to prove beyond question how very similar 
must have been the racial origin of all. In fact the 
medium or mesaticephalic head is the most common in. 
the plains of Bengal and Bihar, being the result of, 
interbreeding between the round-headed Mongol and 
the long-headed Dravir, tho Aryan having little to do 
with the physiognomy of their offspring, except in Upper 
India. 

“Mr. Risley’s comment on these statistics is as fol- 
lows :— 

‘All along the Eastern and Northern fronticr of 
Bengal we meet with a fringe of compact tribes of the 
short-headed or brachyeephalic type, who are beyond 
question Mongolian. Starting from this area, and travel- 
ling up the plains of India north-westward towards the 

frontier of the Panjab, we observe a gradual but steady 
increase of the dolichocephalic type of head, which Herr 
Penka claims as one of tho chicf characteristics of the 
_ original Aryans. Bengal itself is mostly mesaticephalic, 
and dolichocephaly only appears in some of the Dravi- 
dian tribes. In Bihar dolichoccphalic averages are more 
numerous; in Oudh and the North-Western Provinces 
this type is universal, and it reaches its maximum in 
the Panjab. Assuming that Herr Penka has correctly 
determined the original Aryan type to be dolichocepha- 


lic, and that the theory of caste propounde’ above is the — 
Vou. ¥& a2 
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true one, these are just the results which might be look- 
ed for. According to the French anthropologists, the 
shape of the head is the most persistent of race characters, 
and the one which offers the greatest resistance to the 
levelling influence of crossing. 

“¢A possible objection may be disposed of here. It 
may be argued that if the Dravidians are dolichocepha- 
lic, the prevalence of this character in North Western 
India may be accounted for by the assumption of an 
intermixture of Dravidian blood. But if this were so 
the proportion and degree of dolichocephaly would 
increase as we approach the Dravidian arca, instead of 
diminishing, as is actually the case. Moreover, it is 
impossible to suppose that the races of the North-West, 
if originally brachycephalic, could have acquired their 
dolichocephalic form of head from the Dravidians, with- 
out at the same time acquiring the characteristic Dravi- 
dian nose and the distinctive Dravidian colour.’ 

21. «The last paragraph may, I presume, be taken as 

The Negritie colour Genying the admixture of Dravidian 
Smonget Brahmans Food. I have shown that a Dravi- 
dian nose is far from uncommon in the highest 
castes. As regards colour there is a mass of evidence 
hostile to Mr. Risley’s latter argument. Professor Max 
Miller, in his Chips from a German Workshop, states :— 
* There are at present Brahmans, particularly in the South 
of India, as black as Pariahs.’ Mr. Nesfield, the most 
careful student of castes in Upper India, states :—* The 
great majority of Brahmans are not of lighter com- 
plexion or of finer and better bred features than any 
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other caste.’ Even Kanaujiya Brahmans, who are the 
priests of the upper classes in Bengal, are admitted by 
Mr. Risley to be ‘wanting in the peculiar fineness of 
feature and intellectual cast of countenance which dis- 
tinguishes the higher grades of Brahmans in other parts 
of India.’ On the other hand, Mr. Sherring in his 
“Hindu Castes and Tribes”’ comments on the high 
caste appearance of the Chamar caste. Similar testi- 
mony to the good looks of the Chamars in certain parts 
of India comes to us from the Central Provinces, where 
they are said to be lighter in colour than the members 
of other cultivating castes, while some of the men and 
many of the women are remarkably handsome. In 
Eastern Bengal, again, Dr. Wise describes the caste 
as ‘less swarthy than the average Chandal, and infinitely 
fairer, with a more delicate and intellectual caste of 
features, than many Srotriya Brahmans.’ The fore- 
going quotation comes from Mr. Risley’s excellent 
article on the Chamar caste. 

‘One of the first great crimes which, as a Magistrate, 
I had to investigate in Bengal, was a murder committed 
by a Jessor ChamAr, who had spent years in the villages 
to the south of Calcutta in the character of a Brahman. 
He at last seduced a young widow from her home, and 
murdered her for the sake of her jewellery a few miles 
before reaching his house in Jessor. He was tall and 
handsome with a clear olive complexion, and I afterwards 
noticed that some other members of his caste were 
equally fair. Young men of the Dusddh caste are often’ 
rather good looking, and many of them have a ycllowish-: 
brown complexion. | 
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22. “The facial angle of Cuvier, though somewhat 
interes angle. A discredited by later anthropologists 
universal. on account of its failure to define 
minor distinctions of feature, is still a race test that has 
many advantages. It measures, as is known, the angle 
made by the plane of the face with the plane of the 
base of the skull. It is acute in the Negritic peoples, 
and about w right angle in the Caucasian. Mr. Risley, 
adopting the notation of Retz, gives the following 


figures -— 











Bencal Prorer. 





Name of caate. 


Bribman 


Sadgeop 


eee 
Bauri 


Malé or Asal Paharia 
Mal Paharia 


‘Muchi 
Mal 
Chandal 
Kaibartta 
Rajbansi 
Gala 


Pod 


. 


BiuiAr. 





NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES. 

















% poe oo i 
gs Name of caste, 3 Name of caste. oe Name cf caste. 
<r ig qh 
67-1 | Bind < ! 69-2 | Kshatriya .| 69°6 | Gajar 
67:0 | Brahman 63°7 | Goala 69°4 | Sikh . : 
| 66'4 } Dusddh . . 4 68°7 | Pasi . | 69°4 | Biloch = . 
66:1 | Babhan. . 68°6 | Brahman . -| 68°7 | Arora ‘ 
| 661 }Goila .  .  .,, 683. | Bhar ; 679] Awan 
661 { Kurmi : ‘ 67°8 | Kurmi 3 67 9 | Khatri ; é 
| 655 | Musahar | 67:2 | Kachbi ; 67:7 | Chihra 
| 65:8 | Chamar. » | 67-1 | Musahar $77 | Machi 
| 65°4 | Kabar . 66°6 | Lodha .| 67°6 | Pathan 
| 65:1 | Maghaiya Dom | 65°7 | Barhi J 67:1 
» 651 Koeri . 66°9 
| 65-0 Chamar 66:9 
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“Tt thus appears that in Bengal the Brahman is at 
one end of the scale and the cultivated Kayasth at the 
other, whilst at the top of the Bihar list the fisherman, 
priest, farm labourer, landlord and cowherd are in close 
proximity. In the North-Western Provinces the Ksha- 
triya, the Rajput soldier and the Khatri, the Rajput 
trader, stand at upposite extremes ; rat-catchers, carpen- 
ters, dancing women, cultivators, toddy-drawers and 
priests coming in between. No evidence could be more 
convincing, if anthropometry has any meaning. The 
Indian races and tribes in the valley of the Ganges from 
the Afghan frontier to the Bay of Bongal are so absolute- 
ly intermingled in blood, that it is impossible to discri- 
minate between the skull characteristics of the castes or 
functional guilds which have grown up under later 
Brahmanical usage.” | 
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CHAPTER ITI. 
Tire OCCUPATIONAL FORM OF CASTE. 


We have thus mainly on the evidence from anthro- 
Caste based on  Pometry endeavoured to establish the 

occupation, fact that, as we find the existing po- 
pulation] the theory of the cthnological basis of caste must 
be to a gteat extent abandoned. We have then to search 
for some other solution of the question of the origin of 
eur present castes. ‘This can only be found in community 
of function or occupation. The most able advocate of 
this theory is Mr. J. C. Nesticld.’ 'To use his words :— 
“he bond of sympathy or interest which first drew 
together the families or tribal fragments, of which a 
caste is composed, was not, as some writers have alleged, 
community of creed or community of kinship, but com- 
munity of function. Function, and function only, as I 
think, was the foundation upon which the whole caste 
system of India was built up.” 

2, And he goes on to say’: “Such a theory as 
the above is not compatible with the modern doctrine 
which divides the population of India into Aryan and 
Aboriginal. It presupposes an unbroken continuity in 
the national life from one stage of culture to another, 


analogous to what has taken place in every country in 





* Brief view of the easte system of the North-Western Provings and 
Oudh. The same theory was, howover, advocated before Mr. Nesficld by 
Mr. Ibbetson in the Panjad Census Report of 1881, page 173, aq. 

is Lee, ett, 8, 
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the’ world whose inhabitants have emerged from the 
savage state. It assumes, therefore, as its necessary 
basis, the unity of the Indian race. While it does not 
deny thata race of ‘ white-complexioned foreigners,’ who 
called themselves by the name of Arya, invaded the 
Indus Valley vid Kabul and Kashmir some four thousand 
years ago, and imposed their language and religion on 
the indigenous races by whom they found themselves 
surrounded, it neverthcless maintains that the blood 
imported by this forcign raco became gradually absorbed 
into the indigenous, the less yielding to the greater, so 
that almost all traces of the conqucring races eventually 
disappeared, just as the Lombard became absorbed into 
the Italian, the Frank inio the Gaul, the Roman (of 
Roumania) into the Slay, the Greek (of Alexandria) into 
the Egyptian, the Norman into the Frenchman, the 
Moor (of Spain) into the Spaniard, and as the Norwe- 
gians, Germans, etc., are at the day becoming absorbed 
mto Englishmen in North America, or as the Portuguese 
(of India) have alrcady become absorbed into Indians. 
IT hold that for the last three thousand years at least no 
real difference of blood between Aryan and Aboriginal 
(except perhaps in a few isolated tracts, such as Raj- 
putana, where special causes may have occurred to pre- 
vent the complete amalgamation of race) has existed ; 
and the physiological resemblance observable between 
the various classes of the population, from the highest 
to the lowest, is an irrefragable proof that no clearly-— 
defined racial distinction has survived, a kind of evid- 
ence which ought to carry much greater weight than 
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that of language,.on which so many fanciful theories of 
Ethnology have been lately founded. Languageis no 
test of race; and the question of caste is not one of race 
at all, but of culture. Nothing has tended to compli- 
cate the subject of caste so much as this intrusion of @ 
philological theory, which within its own province is one 
of the most interesting discoveries of modern times, into a 
field of enquiry with which it has no connection. The 
‘ Aryan brother’ is, indeed, a much more mythical being 
“than Rama or Krishna, or any other of the popular 
heroes of Indian tradition whom writers of the Aryan 
school have vainly striven to attenuate into Solar myths. 
The amalgamation of the two races (the Aryan and the 
Indian) had been completed in the Panjab (as we may 
gather from the “Institutes”? of Manu) before the 
Hindu, who is the result of this amalgamation, began to 
extend his influence into the Ganges Valley, where by 
slow and sure degrees he dissominated among the indi- 
genous races those social and religious maxims which 
have been spreading wider and wider ever since through- 
out the continent of India, absorbing one after another, 
and to some extent civilising, every indigenous race 
with whom they are brought into contact, raising the 
choice spirits of the various tribes into the rank of Brah- 
man, Chhatri, and leaving the rest to rise or fall into 
the social scale according to their capacities and oppor- 
tunities. *’ 

3. It is unnecessary to follow Mr. Nesfield through 
his detailed analysis of the stages through which this 
differentiation of function was developed. The example, 
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as he attempts to show,’ was given by the Brahman, 
who developed from the primitive house priest into the 
hierophant with the increasing intricacy of his ritual, 
Tis example was followed by the Kshatriya, the trader, 
the agriculturist, and tho artisan. Many facts will be 
noted in succeeding pages illustrative of this process of 
development. 

4, The remarks on the evidence from anthropometry 

Thefairand the Will have shown that there is proof of 

ale teas the stratification of the existing races ; 
and we must not overlook the possibility of the basis of 
caste being found to some extent in the antipathy be- 
tween the fairer and the darker race which comes out so 
strongly through the whole rango of carly Indian myth. 
This is not directly opposed to the occupational theory of 
the origin of the caste system, because even its most 
ardent advocates admit that it began with an attempt on 
the part of the priestly class to exclude outsiders and 
monopolise the right to perform worship and sacrifive. 

5. Mr. Nesficld has, however, gone further and 
attempted to classify all the existing castes on the basis of 
occupation. He would divide the existing population, 
excluding the religious orders and forcign races resident 
in the Province, into eleven groups. He begins with 
what he calls the “ casteless tribes,’? who include the so- 
called Dravidian tribes of the Central Indian plateau, 
and a collection of vagrants and g¥psy-like people, 





” Toe. cit, 115, 
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such as Nats, Kanjars, with meniais like the Dom and the 
Musahar, These comprise something like half a million 
of people. Then we have the “castes allied to the 
hunting state, ’’ such as Bauriyas, Baheliyas, Pasis, and 
the like, to the number of nearly two millions. Then 
we have about the same number of castes “ allied to the 
fishing state’’?—Mocos, Binds, Mallahs, Dhimars, and | 
so on. Next come some five and-a-half millions of 


’ 


people “ allied to the pastcral state,’? such as Ahirs, 
Jats, and Gadariyas. These are followed by some six 
millions of agriculturists—the Lodha, the Kurmi, the 
Taga, Bhuinhar, and so on. Next come some three 
millions of Rajputs, who are the “landlord and warrior 
easte,’”? In the same way he deals with artisans. We 
find, to begin with, those artisans who preceded the age 
of metallurgy, who practise trades like the workers in 
cane and reed, thread and leather, distillery, pottery, 
and extraction of salt, and ranging from the Bansphor 
and Dharkar, to the Mochi, Teli, Kalwar, Kumhaér and 
Luniya. These represent nearly nine millions of people. 
Beyond these again are the artisans “ cocyal with metal- - 
lurgy,”’ workers in stone, metals and wood, and ending 
with dyers and confectioners, aggregating about a mil- 
lion and-a-half. To these follow the groups of traders, 
including more than a million and-a-half, and these. are 
succeeded by nearly two and-a-half millions of the 
‘serving castes,’ ranging from the Bhangi and Dhobi 
to the Bhat and the Kayasth. Last of all come nearly 
five millions of Brahmans, who comprise the “pmestly - 
castes,” 
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6. As regards this classification, which has an im. 


posing air of simplicity and completeness, it is necessary 
to speak a word of caution. If it is meant that this 


progressive development: of function represents the 


actual, normal course by which, i in the ordinary progress 
of culture, the savage becomes civilised, it may be said 
that we are too ignorant of the principles of the develop- 
ment of civilisation to be sure that it was conducted 
on this or similar lines. Further, it may be well to 
guard against the supposition that this classification of 
castes in any way represents existing facts. It must 
not be forgotten that there are fow of the present 
occupational groups which invariably adhere to the 
original trade or handicraft which may have caused 
their association in past times. There may be some 
like the Atishbaz or fire-work makers, the N’alband or 
farriers, and so on, which do really adhere to the business 
from which they take their name. But this is certainly 
not the case with the associations of longer standing. 
Tho Chamir is no more always a worker in leather than 
the Ahir, a grazier; the Banjara, a carrier; or the 
_Luniya, a salt-emaker. They all at some time or other 
cultivate or do field labour, or tend cattle. 
7. Hence the extreme difficulty of framing a classi- 
fication of existing castes on the basis of traditional 
occupation, and this is very clearly brought out in the 
classification at the last Consus, of which an abstract is 
given in the Appendix to this chapter: when we com- 
pare this with their actual occupations as individually 


recorded this fact comes out clearly. The Ahiwasi, 
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Baidguar, Belwar, Naik, and Rahbari, an aggregate of 

86,674 persons, are classed as “ carriers ’—a trade which 
is carried on by no less than 185,431 individuals. There 
are about 63 millions, which include the agricultural 
tribes ; while Mr. Baillie estimates the actual number of 
persons connected with the land as no less than 34% 
millions. There are 42 millions of Brahmans recorded 
as priests, but only 412,449 declared this as their 
occupation. There are about 5} millions of so-called 
pastoral trades, while only 336,995 people recorded 
cattle breeding and tending as their occupation. The 
instances of this might be largely added to if necessary- 
What is quite clear is that the existing groups which 
may have been, and very possibly were, occupational 
in origin do not now even approximately confine them- 
selves to their primitive occupation. 


8. Again, it will be noted how many of these occupa- 

The effect of the tional groups have adopted Muham- 
noe sian tnvasion dan names. There is no name 
for the aggregate of the boating castes, but Mallah, 
which is Arabic. There were tailors, of course, from 
the beginning of things, but they are now known 
as Darzi, not Sdji: the turner must be an old 
handicraftsman, but his name, Kharadi, is Arabic. 
So with the Dafali, drummer; the Mirdsi, singer ; the 
Tawaif, prostitute; the Rangs4z, painter ; the Qala’igar,. 
tinner 3 the Rangrez, cotton printer, and soon. In fact, 
iA “the silence of history, we seem to have only a faint 
idea of the tremendous bouleversement in Indian society, 


caused by the invasions of brutal invaders like Mahmid 
Vou. 
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of Ghazni and Shahdb-ud-din Ghori. They came like 
a mighty flood over the land, and left the Hindu politi- 
cal and. social organism a mass of ruins. To begin 
with, they broke the power of the Rajput completely 
and drovo him from the fertile domains of the Ganges- 
Jumna valley to the deserts of Rajputana, or the forests 
of Oudh. It is to this stupendous event that much of 
the form of modern Hindu society is due. The down- 
fall of the Kshatriya implied the rehabilitation of the 
Brahman, and the needs of a new race of conquerors, and 
of a court at no time lacking in splendour, and with the 
house of Timdr rising to unexampled magnificence, gave 
encouragement to tlie growth of new industries and the 
accompanying reorganization of the caste system under 


a@ hew environment. 
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Appendix. 


Classification of castes by traditional occupation. 











Class. 


Military and dominant 


Cultivators 


Caste or Tribe. 


Bhufuhar 
Jat 
Rajput 
Taga 


.| Barai 


Bhar 
Bhurtiya 
Dangi 
Gara 
Golaptrab 
Jhojha 
Kachbhi 
Kamboh 
Kh&gi 
Kirdr 
Kisan - 
Koeri | 
Kurmi | 
Kunjra . 
Lodha , 
Mali - 


ToTaL 


Strength. 


221,033 
698,826 
3,683,843 

. 128,563 


ED 


. 4,682,263 





: 158,421 
, 47,745 
423 
2,363 
51,088 
9,723 
26,847 
703,368 
» 8,578 
43,435 
18,363 

. 364,455 
540,245 
2,005,802 

. 85,529 
.| 1,020,225 
‘ 245,043 





ed 
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Class, 


Sheep-breeders . 
Forest and Hill Tribes 


Cultivators—continued. 


Cattle-breeders and Graziers . 


exlv 


wee 


rat 


Caste or Tribe. 


. | Meo 


Mewati 
Murdo 
Rain 
Rawa 
Ror 


Saini 


Abar 

Ahir . 
Dogar 
Gaddi 
Ghosi 
Gajar 


- | Gadariya 


Baiswar 
Bhil 
Bhoksa 
Bhuiya 
Chero 
Goli 
Gond 


Kharwar 


Toran 


Toran 














ee 


Strength. 


10,642 
60,332 
664,916 
- 15,243 
25,451 
4,459 
99,245 


rE 


6,587,021 





244,167 
3,917,100 
340 
51,970 
27,760 
344,631 





4,585,968 


Same Fn EET 


929,463 
1,898 
190 
1,208 
849 
4,883 
21 
8,861 
176 
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Class. Caste or Tribe. Strength. 

Forest and Hill Tribes— | Kol - - é : : 68,556 
continued. ; 
Korwa . . 33 

Maha ww ee 699 

Majhwar . 16,268 

Manjhi . . wl 6,122 

Musahar~ . F 3 40,662 

Soiri : . : A 17,822 

Sonthal . . : 5 1 

Tharu 3 . ‘ : 25,492 

Tora A 193,731 


Priests A ‘ é | Brdhman -. 7 ‘ ‘ 4,725,061 
Mah&brahman . : ‘ 19,829 





TotTaL 3 4,744,890 





Devotees. . . . | Fagir . . . : 623,506 
Genealogists ‘ . . | Bhat - . . : . 161,144 
Writers =. : . » | Kayasths* . : é 514,327 
Astrologers . . « | Joshi . . . : 35,069 
Musicians and Ballad Singers | Dafali . . 2 : 42,075 
Dbarhi wet 1,822 
Dom Mirési tj Bes ote 28,868 
Panwariya . . : ‘ 512 





el 











Class. Caste or Tribe. 
Dancers and Singers . . | Barwa . : P 
Beriya ets . 


Bhagat . . . 
Gandharb . . : 
Hurkiya  . 7 . 7 
Kathak . ‘i . 
Paturiya . ; ' P 
Radha . 7 . 
Tawaif , i ; 


Tova. : 


Actorsand Mimes » | Bhand : . ‘ ; 
Traders. . . -| Banya. . . 
Bhatiya 
Bohra . . ’ . 
Dhisar Bhargava é 
Khatri. . . . 


Toran A 


Toran . 














Strength, 





1,681 
16,318 
485 
664, 
801 
2,034 
4,714 
4,354 
22,960 


4,014 
1,369,052 
265 
1,131 
12,279 
46,250 





1,428,997 





959 
4,095 


5,054 
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Claas. Caste or Tribe. 


Carriers. F F . | Abiwasi 
Baidguar 
Banjara 
Belwar 
Naik 
Rahbari 


Goldsmiths so . | Sundar 

Barbers. . : .| Nai 

Blacksmiths . : Lohar 
Na'lband 


Carpenters and Turners Barhai 


Kharédi 


Painters -. . j .| Rangraz 

Masons. ; . «| Raj 

Brass and Copper Smiths _. | Jastgar 
Qala igar 


Kasera 


aetna eR I 


ToTaL 


ToTaL 


Torau 


Strength. 





86,674 





255,629 
862,273 
592,220 

429 





692,649 


NN ne 


559,617 
1,204 
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Class. Caste or Tribe. 
Te 
Brass and Copper Smiths— | Rangdhar . . . 
continued. : : 
Thathera ~ . : 
Total : 
Tailor 5 > < «! Darzi F . . 
Grain’ Parchera 
and Confectioners. e Bharbhinja . . 
Halwai * . ‘ 
Toran 
Perfumers, Druggists, Seller; Gandhi . . ‘ 
of Betel Leaf. 
Tamboli ‘ e . ‘ 
ToTaL ‘ 
Weavers . . . » | dulaha a ‘ A . 
Kori . ‘ . 
Panka ‘é <i . . 
ToTaL . 
Cloth Printers and Dyers. | Chhipi . . : 
Rangrez . . - 
Toran . 


Strength. 


185., 
21,361 


28,921 
228,926 
310,216 

96,246 


od 


406,462 


S ccannemaencnamennenimamendamnad 


858 
73,943 





74,801 


erential 


880,231 
919,750 
6,502 
1,806,483 


S eaneemeenermemanenata read 


35,177 
35,143 


NRE, 





etili 





a 

















Class. Caste or Tribe, Strength. 

oe ee ee 
Washermen - ‘ + | Dhobi 7 . . : 658,745 
Cotton Cleaners . ‘ a Dhuna - : 7 , 401,987 
Kadhera . : ‘ ‘ 51,756 
TotaL ‘ 453,743 
Oil Pressers . 7 .| Teli «. : ‘ . ; 934,080 
Potters . . . »|Kumhar . 3 : ; 713,000 
Glass and Lac Workers .|Chirihir . . ; 28,953 
Lakbera. : é ‘ 3,763 
Manihar.. : 3 ; 65,630 
Potgar . : : . 12 
ToTaL . 100,023 
Bead Stringers. : «| Patwa . . . : 30,977 
Firework Makers ‘ .| Atishbaz ‘< A : 534 
Salt and Earth Workers —_. | Biyar . ; * : 18,821 
Beldar P . . F 37,299 
Dhangar. . . . 519 
Ghasiyéra . . : , 198 
Luniya . . . é 412,822 
ToTaL r 469,659 





Collectors of Goldsmiths’ | Nidriya . . , «| 258 94,652 
Refuse. 


eee re er ent nmin 
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Class. Caste or Tribe. Strength. 








ener On 


Tron Smelters . . .} Agariya . : . 938 
Saun . ue . . 257 

oa eS 

ToTaL . 1,195 


Fishermen, Boatmen, Palan- | Bargah B $ : ; 918 
quin Bearers, Cooks, ete. 
Bargi . : . 7 1,076 
Bari . . : . 69,708 
Bhatiyara . . : P 30,658 
Bibishti . . . ‘ 80,147 
Chain. : , “ . 28,610 
Gond . . z . 110,651 
Gorchha . . . 963 


Kahar - . . . ‘ 1,191,560 





Kewat a : : . 315,882 
Lorha . : : q 2,622 
Mallah : . . : 369,008 
Mukeri ‘ . ‘ f 6,245 
Nanbii : . ‘ 2,177 
Soj wari ‘ : F . 286 
———_—__—_~ 


ToTaL ‘ 2,215,611 








Rice Huskers. : .| Barwar : Fl . - 2,379 
Kita ‘4 7 F 3 4,029 
Toran e 6,408 


ely 





Class. 





Distillers . * ‘ 


Toddy Drawers . . 


Butchers . . % 


Lime Burners. P 


Leather Workers 


Village Watchmen 

















Caste or Tribe. Strength, 

. |Kalwar 348,790 
-4 Bind . 76,986 
Tarmali 27 
Toran 77,013 

.| Chik 9,430 
Kbatik . 189,925 
Qassab ; 148,516 
Toran 347,871 

.| Sunkar 1,396 
. | Chamar - 5,816,487 
Dabgar . 1,482 
Dhalgar : 8,019 
Mochi 11,693 
Toran 5,829,707 

eae 80,574 

Balahar ; 2,359 
Boriya : ‘ 26,909 
Dhanuk ~ 146,190 
Dharhi ; 3 . . 12,972 
Khangar ~’ . $2,929 
Kotwar s ‘ . 97 
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Class. Caste or Tribe. Strength. 

Village Watchmen— Pahriya ; ‘ ‘ 495 

aca Pasi: 1,219,311 

TotaL 1,521,836 

Scavengers * . . Bhangi 414,946 

Domar F . . 16,037 

TotaL 430,988 

Grindstone Makers and Stone} Khumra ss. i 4 «| 6,198 3,730 
Quarriers. 

Knife Grinders . f .| Saigalgar . Fs 7 F 4, 206 

Mat Makers and Cane Split-| Bansphor . . 17,333 

ters. 

Basor i . 5 < 25,447 

Dharkér .. . 5 29,639 

Dom : ‘ . 270,560 

Dorha ‘ . 5 ° 68 

Dusadh 7 . . A 82,913 

Kharot , . ‘ 7 6,641 

Pankhiya . . : . 913 

Tarkihér . : é . 2,747 

Toran ;. 435,261 

Houters, Fowlers, etc. .|Aherfya . 2. 4.) 19,768 

Bahelya . A 7 F 33,755 

Bandi ‘i 7 7 . 110 
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Class. Caste or Tribe. Strength. 
Hunters, Fowlers  otc., — | Bangali 7 2 ‘ : 1,353 
continued. 

Gandhila . ‘ F s 134 

‘Gidya oo. we, 17 

Kanjar F é ; ‘ 17,873 

Toran : 73,010 

Miscellaneous, and Disreput- | Baddhik . : ‘ . 126 

able Livers. 

Barwar i : 3 - 2,703 

Bawariya . ; : ; 2,729 

Bhantu . . . 372 

Dalera . ‘ F ‘ 2,223 

Habtra é ‘ i : 2,596 

Harjala sg ; . ‘ 275 

Hijra . i : . . 1,125 

Sansiya . . ° . 4,290 

Siyarmar . ohn 1 

Toran ° 16,450 

Tumblers and Acrobats | Nat ; . ; i 63,584 
Castes foreign to the Province | Satgop + . ‘ : ‘ 177. 


Sad , : . : » 147 
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Class. Caste or Tribe. Strength. 
Indian Nationalities not re-| Bhotiya  . : . . 7,AC7 
turned by castes. . 

Mandraji . + . 5 31 

Marhatta . , : . 732 

Pindéri ‘ < : 27 

ToTan . 8,527 

Sectarian Castes . : - | Nau-muslim . 7 : 88,444 
Sadh A : ‘ i 1,876 














ToTaL . 90,314 
Non-Indian Asiatic Races . | Biloch 5 * : , 13,672 
Iraqi Be te é 11,677 
Mughal ‘ a : . 76,673 
Pathan . 5 ‘ : 700,393 
Shaikh: ‘ . . ‘ 1,333,566 
Sayyid : Z ‘ : 242,811 
Turk . . 7 4,994, 
Torar . 2,383,786 
a ETE, 
Noh-Asiatic Races .| Armenians . F : : 54 
, Europeans . : 27,941 
Habshi , , : . 194 
Tora . 28,189 
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Class. Caste or Tribe. 


Eurasians . . é .| Kurasions . 
Christian Converts. . | Native Christians . 
Castes, unspecified . . Subst 
Provincial Totul : .| Hindu 5 F 
Mousalman . 3 
Jaina ° 7 
Christian. . 
Arya ° . . 
Sikh % ‘ 
Buddhist . 
Parsi 7 
Jow ‘i ° 


Brahmo z 
Deist 


Unspecified 


Granp Totau 











Strength. 





7,040 
23,406 
22,489 


40,380,168 
6,346,667 
84,601 
58,441 
22,053 
11,343 
1,387 

342 

60 

14 

3 

22 


46,905,085 . 
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CHAPTER IV. 


TrinaL NoMENCLATURE. 


The question of the origin of tribal nomenclature 
; is a very interesting one, but too* 
Territorial titles. 

wide for detailed analysis at present. 
The broad features of it are plain enough. We have, to 
begin with, the territorial title. Such abound in various 
forms all through the tribal lists, and the preference 
shown for special places, raises many curious considera- 
tions. To attempt a rough classification of this kind of 
title, we have first those of the most general kind, such 
as Desi, “ of the land,’’ and Pardesi, “from beyond the 
land.’? Then come Pirabi, “ Eastern,’? Dakkhindha, 
* Southern,’ Pachhiwéha, “ Western,”’ and Uttaraha 
“ Northern, ’’? which are arranged in the order of their 
popularity. We have next names indicating geographi- 
cal areas, such as Madhesiya, “residents of Madhya. 
desa,’’ “the middleland,’’ roughly speaking, bounded 
by the Himalayas on the north, the Vindhyas on the 
south and along the Ganges Plain from the Panjab 
frontiers to Allahabéd. Similar to this is Antarvedi, or 
“those resident in the Lower Ganges-Jumna-Duab, ”’ 
from about Etawa to the junction at Allahabad; and 
Banaudhiya, or those of South Oudh, with parts of Azam- 

garh, Jaunpur and Benares. 
_ 2. Next we have names takén from the position of 
[Xvames derived from tYibes and clans in relation to the 


a great rivers—Gangapiri,  “ those 
Vou. I. 
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beyond the Ganges,” Jumnapari, “those beyond the 
_Jumna,”’ and, most popular of all, Sarwariya, or Sarju- 
pari, “ those beyond the Sarju.”’ 
3. Then we have a set of names derived from 


spd : " 
Names derived frum famous cities which have long sunk 


famons cities. 


into decay, such as Kanaujiya, “ those 
of Kanauj;’”’ Srivastdvya, corrupted into Sibastav or 
Batham, from SrAvasti, in North Oudh, now represented 
by Sahet-Mahet. Another of these ruined cities is San- 
kisa, in the Farrukhabad District, which gives its name 
to the Saksena Kayasths, and to many other tribal sec- 
tions. If Dhusiya is a corruption of Jhusiya it embodies 
the name of the old town of Jhisi, on the Ganges, the 
capital of King Harbong, who is famous in folklore as 
the hero of many tales of the “ Wise men of Gotham” 
type. Why Jais, now a petty town in the Raé Bareli 
District, gave its name tothe numerous Jaiswar sec- 
tions, no one can tell, except on the supposition that it 
was a much more important place than it is now. The 
ruins and ancient mounds at Ahdr and Baran prove 
their former greatness. The name of the ancient king- 
dom of Magadha survives in that of the Magahiya 
Doms and many other tribal sections. 
4. The famous religious sites throughout the Province 
Names derived from Dave naturally left their trace on 
religious sites, = the caste nomenclature—such are 
Ajudhya, the land of Braj, Mathura and Brindaban, 
Gokul and Hardwar, Chunar and Rajgh4t, which are all 
repfesented ; but it is curious how little trace there i is of 
Praya4ga or Allahdbad, and K4shi er Benares, w 
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places like Bindhachal, Badarindth, Bithtr and Batesar 
are not found at all. 
5. Among existing towns and cities within the Pro- 
vince, Amethi, Azamgarh, Bahraich, 
Ghazipur, Gorakhpur, Hamirpur, 


Names derived from 
other towns. 


Jalesar, Mainpuri (in connection with its Chauhans), 
Partabgarh, Rajpur, Ramnagar, Rampur, Fatehpur, 
Sikri (if the theory be correct that the name of the 
Sakarwar sect is derived from it), Jaunpur (in remem- 
brance of its Shargqi Kings), give their name to many 
sections. But the great capitals like Delhi and Agra, 
probably owing to their comparatively recent origin, 
have left little tracc, and Lucknow is not found at all; 
while Cawnpur (Kdnhpur) gives its name to an import- 
ant Rajput sept, and many sections of less important 
tribes. 

6. Many of these local names aro taken from places 

Names derived from outside the Province. From Bengal 

places outside the pro- : 
vince. we have Baksar, Bhojpur, Gaur (if 
the old Bengal capital has anything to say to the many 
tribes and sections of the name), Hajipur, Patna ; from 
the Panjab, Panjabi, Lahauri and Multaéni; from the 
North, Naipali, Janakpuri, Kashmiri; from the far 
West, Bhatner, Gujarat, Indaur, Jaypur, Jodhpur, M4r-' 
war, Osi, and Pali are all found ; from Madras we have 
Karndtak; from Persia, Shirazi. 

7. It is a curious fact that so few of the tribes men- 

Names derived fron oned in the Mahabharata and in 
ancient tribes. = mediaeval lists, such as those. of the 


Vishnu Purana, have left their trace in the tribal 
Vou. I. 22 
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nomenclature. Panchala, the great kingdom whigh: exe 
tended north and west of Delhi, and from the Himalaya 
to the Chambal, has disappeared. The Abhiras, in name 
at least, are represented by the Ahirs: the Ambashthas 
by one very doubtful legend with the Amethiya Raj- 
puts: the Gahvaras or Girigavaras- with the Gaharwar 
Rajputs: the Haihayas with the Hayobans: the Kam- 
bojas with the Kambohs: the Kaivartas with the 
Kewats : the Khasakas or Khasikas with the Khasiya Rdj- 
puts: the Kulindas possibly with the Kunets: the Mala- 
vas with the Malavis: the Malas with the Mals: the 
Nishadas with the Nikhad section: the Takkas with the 
Tank Rajputs: the Tomaras with the Tomars: the 
Yadavas with the Jadons. But of the Angas of Bhaégal- 
pur, the Aparakashis near Benares, the Bahlikas, the 
Bahikas, the Bahayas, the Bhojas, the Kurus, the 
MekAlas, the Sakas, Salwas, Surasonas, Yamunas, there 
‘is perhaps no trace in the existing caste lists. The fact 
seems to be that these were nations or tribes, and it was 
on the break up of their tribal organization that the 
existing castes arose. As Dr. Robertson Smith showed, the 
same state of things existed in early Arabian History. 
8. Next to these names derived from the local areas 
occupied by tribes, septs, and sections, 
we have the eponymous titles derived 
from the worthies of the ancient days. Thus Vatsa 
‘seems to give his name to the Bachgoti, Raja Vena to 
the Benbans: the Rishi Bh4radwaja constantly appears, 


Eponymous titles, 


cence 





Kinship, 239, 
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while Vasishtha is absont.. Raja Durga is represented 
in the Durgbansis; and we meet constantly with Garga, 
Gautama, Pardsara, Raghu, and Sandila. Later in 
history come saints and holy men like Kabir, Lalbeg, 
Madar, Malikdas, and Nanak. Akbar, Humdyun and 
Shahjahan have disappeared, and perhaps the only 
monarchs of the Delhi line who have survived in the 
caste names are Shér Shah and Salim Shah, who give their 
name to two divisions of the Bhathiy4ras. A sub-caste 
of the Chhipis take their name from Todar Mal, the 
famous minister of Akbar, 

9. Much of the caste nomenclature is taken from 
Names derivea that of the famous Rajput septs who 
from RSjputeepts employed or protected the menial 

peoples. No names recur more often among the sections 
of the inferior castes than Chauhan, Gaharwar, Gahlot, 
Bargdjar, Rathaur, Kachhwaha, Jddon and Tomar, which 
possibly represent the serfs and helots attached to them. 
10. Next comes the great mass of occupational 
titles,the Bardhiya, “ox-men;’’ Bed baf, 
“ cane twisters ;’’ Bazigar, “acrobats ;’’ 
Beldar, “spademen;”’ Bhainsaha, “buffalo-men;” Bhusiya, 
chaff men ;’’ Chiryamar, “ fowlers ;’? Chobdar, “ mace- 
bearers ;’? DhAlgar, “shield makers;’’ Dhankdta, 
“prinders of paddy ;’? Dhanuk, “bowmen;’’ Dharkar, 
“rope twisters; Dhelphor, “clod breakers ;’’? Dhen- 
kuliya, “those who work the water lever ;’? Dhobi, “ the 
washermen ;’? Dholi, “drummers; ’’ Gadariya, “ shep- 
herds ;”? Ghosi, “those that shout after the cattle;’”’ 
‘Gulla, “ gow-keepers ;”” Hardiya, “turmeric growors ;"" 


Occupational titles. 
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Jauhari, “ jewellers ;’’ Jonkaha, “leech men; ” Juldha, 
“thread makers;’ Kaméngar, “makers of bews ;” 
KhAlranga, “ dyers of hides;’” Kingriya, “ violin players;”’ 
Kisan and Koeri, “ ploughmen ; ?’ Kanchhand, “ makers 
of weavers’ brushes ;’’ Kuppés4z, “ leather vessel mould- 
ers; ’’? Lakarhar, “ the workers in wood ;’’ Lohiya, “the 
dealers in iron; Luniya, “the saltmen,’’ and Labana, 
“the salt carriors;’? Machhimara, “the fish-killer ;” 
Manihar, “the jeweller;’? Pahlwan, “the wrestler ;” 
Patthardha, “the stone workers ;’’ Pawariya, “ the singer 
ona mat; Piydzi, “the growers of onions ;”’ SingiwAla, 
“ the cupper,”’ and Sirkiband, “the people who live under 
a thatch.” 
11. Then we have names derived from personal 
Porsonal or contemp- Peculiarities or used in a contemptuous 
ew sense. The sweeper is Mehtar or 
* prince,’ and Bhangi, “ the rascal who intoxicates him- 
self with hemp :” in the same range are Barpagwa “he 
that wears the broad turban ;”? Kabttari, “she that flirts 
like the pigeon ;’’ Kalkamaliya, “they that wear black 
blankets ;’* Ka§mehor, “the loafer;’? Kanphata, “he 
with the torn ears;” Kodokhané, “they who eat the 
kodo millet; and Maskhan, “the eaters of flesh.” 
Like these are the titles of Khalifa for a cook or tailor, 
Jamadar for a sweeper, and so on.' | 





18ome of Mr, Nesfield’s identifications and derivation of tribal names ies 
must be received with caution ¢.g.. the connection of the Musahar and Bari; 
of the Koli and Koiri with the Kol; the Kalwar with the Kharwar or Khairwar; 
the Badi with the Bhat, 
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12. Incidentally some reference has been elsewhere 

. | made to totemism in connection 
ana with the origin of exogamy. From the 
details which are given in the following pages, and need 
not be repeated here, it will be seen that there are un- 
doubted survivals of totemism among some of the Dravi- 
dian and menial tribes. These take the form of section 
names obviously derived from those of animals, plants, 
trees, and the like, the destruction, eating or even touch- 
ing of which by members of the section whose names 
are thus derived is prohibited by a rigid tribal sanction. 
Though the evidence for the existence of totemism 
among at least one part of the population of this part of. 
India seems sufficient, it will be seen that it now-a-days 
lurks only among the most primitive tribes. The fact 
seems to be that, like so many usages of the kind, it has 
been carried away by the flood of BrAhmanism which 
has overflowed the land. ‘here is a constant tendency 
for tribes as they rise in the social scale to adopt the 
Brahmanical gotvas, because it is a respectable fact to 
belong to one of them. Thus all the stricter Hindu 
castes, like Banyas, Khatris, and even Kayasths, recognise 
the gotra. The fiction of common descent from the 
eponymous ancestor naturally disappears, and among 
such people the gotra has no higher significance than 
thegpedigree worked. up to order in the Herald’s College, 
which ranks the novus komo through the use of a 
common. crest and coat-of-arms with the great’ houses of 

-' Cavendish, Russel, or Howard. 
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13; We have seen that it isin the groups or camps 
The family and the Of the vagrant tribes like the Beriya, 
me Habdira and Sansiya, that wo must 
look to find what is perhaps the most primitive form 
of human association, and that the family was almost 
certainly not the primitive unit, but the sept. The 
family, in short, arose out of the sept when the stage 
arrived at which paternity and the incidents connected 
with it came to be recognised. But of the real tribal 
form of caste in which the association is based on actual 
or assumed community of blood through a common 
ancestor, we find little or no trace, except as Mr. Ibbet- 
son' showed to be the ease among the Pathans and 
Bildiches of the western frontier, who are foreigners 
in this part of India. But even here the fiction of 
common descent is being gradually weakened by the 
wholesale admission of outsiders into the fraternity, who 
do not even pretend to be able to establish a genealogi- 
cal connection with the original founder of the sept. 
Here, too, the differentiation of industries is leading to a 
distinction, even among the members of the association 
linked together in theory by the bond of blood. In 
theory any Pathin, Mughal or Sayyid may marry any 
girl of his tribe; but if he falls in social position or 
adopts any degrading occupation his difficulty in marry- 
ing into a respectable family is as difficult as it would be 
in Germany or even in some grades of English soviety 
for a parvenu to marry into a family whose claims to 
rank aye undisputed. 





* Panjab Ethnography, 176, 
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14. To return to the occupational type of caste, there 


Distinctions of the 18 here, as Mr Ibbetson' has already 


occupations! tyPe  nointed out, a further distinction. 


There is the true occupational caste like the Nai, 
Chamér, or Bhangi, and'there is the trade-guild association, 
which is much more flexible than the former, and is 
gencrally found in towns, and bears a Muhammadan 
name, like the Darzi, Atishb4z, or Nalband. This form 
is most unstable at the present day, and one of the main 
difficulties of the classification of caste statistics lies in 
the fact that from one decennial period to another new 
groups are constantly organizing themselves by a process 
of fission from other groups. Thus the Baghb4n, or 
gardener, is an offshoot of the Kachhi, the Sangtarash or 
stone-cutter, from the Gonr, or others who engage in 
similar industries, the Mewafarosh, or fruit-scller, and the 
Sabzifarosh, or seller of herbs, from the Kunjra or greon- 
grocer. ILere, in fact, we can stand and watch tho erea- 
tion of new so-called castes before our eyes. And the 
process is facilitated by the creation of new religious 
groups, which base their association on the common 
belicf in the teaching of some saint or reformer. Most of 
these sects are connected with the Vaishnava side of 
Hinduism, and are devoted to the solution of much the 
same religious questions which besct the searcher after 
truth in western lands. All naturally aim at the abo- 
litioh of the privileges and pretensions of the dominant 
Brahman Levite, and the establishment of a purer and. 
more intgllectual form of public worship. 








2 Loe. cit. 178, 
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CHAPTER V. 
Exoeamy. 


1, No enquiry into the social relations of the Hindus 
can leave out of account the thorny subject of the 
origin of exogamy. By exogamy is generally understood 
the prohibition which exists against a man marrying 
within the group to which he belongs : to follow Mr. D. 
McLennan’s dofinition,| exogamy is prohibition of mar- 
riage between all persons recognized as being of the 
same blood, because of their common blood—whether 
they form one community or parts of several communi- 
ties, and accordingly it may prevent marriage between 
persons who (though of the same blood) are of different 


local tribes, while it frequently happens that it leaves 
persons of the same local tribe (but who are not of the 
same blood) free to marry one another, ‘ Endogamy,” 
on the other hand, “allows marriage only between 
persons who are recognised as being of the same blood 
connection or kindred, and if, where it occurs, it con- 
fines marriage to the tribe or community, it is because. 
the tribe regards itself as comprising a kindred.” 
2. Before discussing the possible origin of exogamy 
Various forme of i may be well to explain some of its 
peeeae various forms, of which numerous 
details, so far as it has been possible to ascertain them, 
are given in the subsequent pages. We have, then, first 








* Quoted by Risley, Tribes and Castes, 1,, Introduction, XLIII. 
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the Brahmanical lawof exogamy. Persons are forbidden 
according to the Sanskrit law-books, to intermarry, who 
are related as sapindas, that is to say, who are within 
five. degrees of affinity on the side of the father. The 
person himself is counted as one of these degrees, that is 
to say, two persons are sapindas to each other, if their 
common ancestor being a male is not further removed 
from either of them than six degrees, or four degrees 
where the common ancestor is female.' 

3. These prohibitions form a list of prohibited 
degrees in addition to the ordinary 
formula, which prevents a Brahman 
or a member of those castes which ape the Brahmani- 
cal organization, from marrying within his gotra or exo- 
gamous section. The word gotra means “a cow-pen,” 
and cach bears the name of some Rishi or mythical saint, 
from whom each member of the group is supposed to be 
descended. Theoretically all the Brdhmanical gotras 
have eight great ancestors only — Visvamitra, Jamadagni, 
Bhiradvaja, Gautama, Atri, Vasishtha, Kasyapa, and 
Agastya, These occupy with the Brahmans pretty much 
the same position as the twelve sons of Jacob with the 
Jews; and only he whose descent from one of these 
mighty Rishis was beyond all doubt could become a 
founder of a gotra.2 The next point to remark is that, 
as Mr. Ibbetson® has pointed out, the names of many 


The gotra. 


1 Manu, Institutes, WII, 5, and other authorities quoted by Mayne, Hindu 


Law, 73. . 
2 ¥or further details see Haug Aifareya Bréimanam, 11, 479 sg. 


® Panjdb Ethnograghy, 182. 
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of the founders of these gotnas appear among the ancient 
gonealogies of the earliest RAjput dynasties, the Rajas. 
in question being not merely namesakes of, but dis- 
tinctly stated to be the actual founders of the gotra : 
and it would be strange’ if enquiry were to show that 
the priestly classes, like the monials, owe their tribal 
divisions to the great families to whom their ancestors 
were attached. 

All that we know at present about the evolution of 
the Brahmanical tribal system tends to confirm this 
theory. Atany rate, whatever may be the origin of 
these Brahmanical gotras, it must be remembered that 
the system extends to all respectable Hindus, As soon 
as a caste rises in the social scale a compliant priest is 
always ready to discover an appropriate gotra for tho 
aspirant, just as an English brewer, raised to the peerage, 
has little difficulty in procuring a coat-of-arms and a 
pedigree which links him with the Norman conquest. 
It is obvious in such cases that the idea of common 
descent from the eponymous founder of the gotra 
becomes little more than a pious fiction, But among 
many of the Rajputs who have been promoted at a later 
date, and in particular with more recent converts to 
orthodox Hinduism from the forest tribes, with a comi- 
cal disregard for the theory of gotra exogamy, we find 
the sept enjoying only a single gotra, and this is very 
often that of Bharadvaja, which isa sort of refuge “for 
the destitute who can find no other place of rest. As 
has already been shown, some of the sectional titles. are 
eponymous, like those of the gotrags named after the 
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famous Rishis; others like the Durgbans Rajputs take 
their name from an historical personage; others, again, 
are totemistic, and others purely territorial, 
4. Passing on to the inferior castes, such as those of 
Rea amone tie the agriculturists, artisans, and meni- 
doeerigas ies: als generally, we find very consider- 
able differences in their internal structure : some are 
divided into regular endogamous sub-castes, which again 
are provided with exogamous sections, or, where these are 
absent, practise a special exogamous rule which bars 
intermarriage by reckoning as prohibited degrees seven 
(sometimes more or sometimes less) generations in the 
descending line. But it is obvious that, as in the case of 
Brahmans, this rule which prohibits intermarriage within 
the section, is one-sided in its application, as Mr. Risley 
remarks :—‘ In no case may a man marry into his own 
section, but the name of the section goes by the malo 
side, and consequently, so far as the rule of exogamy is 
concerned, there is nothing to prevent him from marry- 
ing his sister’s daughter, his maternal aunt, or evon his 
jmaternal grandmother.”’ Hence came the ordinary 
formula which prevails generally among the inferior 
castes that a man cannot marry in the line of his pater- 
nal uncle, maternal uncle, paternal aunt, maternal aunt. 
But even this formula is not invariably observed. 
What the low caste villager will say if he is asked 
regarding his prohibited degrees, is that he will not take 
‘a bride from a family into which one of his male rela- 
tioms has married, until all recollection of the relationship 
has disappeared. And as rural memory runs hardly 
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more than three generations, any two families ay inter- 
marry, provided they were not connected by marriage 
within the last sixty or seventy years. It is only when 
aman becomes rich and ambitious, begins to keep an 
astrologer and Pandit, and to live as an orthodox Hindu, © 
that he thinks much about his gotra, To procure one ' 
and have the proper prohibited degrees regularly worked 
out is only a matter of money. 

5. Having thus endeavoured briefly to explain the 
rules of exogamy which regulate the different classes of 
Hindus,’ we are now in a position to examine the vari- 
ous explanations which have been suggested to account 
for this custom. 

6. The carliest theory was that of Mr. McLennan,’ 

MeLennan's theory Who began by calling attention to 
operas the fact that there are numerous 
survivals of marriage by capture, such as the mock 
struggle for the bride and so on, to which more parti- 
cular reference is made in another place : that these 
symbols show that at one time people were accustomed 
to procure their wives by foree. WHewent on to argue 
that among primitive nomadic groups, where the strug- 


gle for existence was intense, the girls would be a source 








1 The formula of Musalman exogamy is thus given in the Quran, Surah. 
IV., 27 :—“Ye are forbidden to marry your mothers, your daughters, your 
sisters and your aunts both on the father’s and on the mother’s side; your 
brother’s daughters and your sister’s daughters ; your mothers who have given 
you suck and your foster sisters ; your wives’ mothers and your daughters-in-law 
born of your wives with whom ye have cohabited. Ye are also prohibited to 


take to wife two sisters (except what is te past) nor to marry wemen who 
are already marricd.” 


® Studies in Ancient History, 76 sqq. 
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of weakness to the community: such children would 
be ill-protected and nourished, and female infanticide 
would occur. Hence, owing to the scarcity of brides, 
youths desirous of marrying would be obliged to resort to 
violence and capture women by force from the groups. 
This would in time produce the custom in favour of, or 
the prejudice against, (which in tho case of marriage 
would soon have the force of tribal law) marrying 
women within the tribe. This theory has been criticized 
at length by Mr. Herbert Spencer and Dr. Westcrmarck' 
mainly on the following grounds :—‘‘ The custom cannot 
have originated from the lack of women, because the tribes 
that use it are mostly polygamous. It is, again, not 
proved to prevail among races which practise polyan- 
dry. The evidence of the widespread custom of female 
infanticide among groups in this assumed stage of 
social development is not conclusive. Primitive man 
does not readily abandon the instinct of love of the young 
which he possesses in common with all the lower animals, 
and women, so far from being useless to the savage, are 
most valuable as food providers. Further, there may 
be a scarcity of women in a tribe, and youths unable to 
find partners be forced to seek wives in another group, 
the difficulty remains why marriage with surviving 
tribal women should not only be unfashionable, but 
prohibited by the severest penalties ; in some cases that of 
death. The position of such women would be nothing 


® Principles of Sociology, 1., 614, sgg.: History of Human Marriage, 
$11, 599. , 
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short of intolerable, because they could not marry unless 
an outsider chose to ravish them.” 

7. Conscious of these and other difficulties which 
surrounded Mr. MclLennan’s ex- 
planation, Mr. Herbert Spencer sug- 
gested another theory. According to him' exogamy 


Spencer’s theory of 
exogamy. 


is the result of the constant inter-tribal war which 
prevailed in early societies. Women, like all other live- 
stock, would be captured. A captured woman, besides 
her intrinsic value, has an extrinsic value: “like a native 
wife she serves as a slave ; but, unlike a native wife, she 
also serves as a trophy.”’ Hence to marry a strange 
woman would be a tost of valour, and non-possession of a 
foreign wife a sign of cowardice. The ambition, thus 
stimulated, would lead to the discontinuance of marriage 
within the tribe. This theory is, as has been shown 
by Mr. Starcke® and Dr. Westermarck,’ open to 
much the same objections as that of Mr. McLennan. 
As before, even if it became customary to appropriate 
foreign women by force, we are a long way from the 
absolute prohibition against marrying women of the 
tribe. The desire of the savage for polygamy would 
impel him to marriage with any woman whether of 
the tribe or not. The women of a tribe habitually 
victorious in war would be condemned to enforced celi- 
bacy : a usage based on victory in war could not have 
extended to the vanquished : the powerful feeling against 








* Loe. cit. I., 619, sqq. 

* Primitive Family, 216, sq¢. 

® History of Human Marviaye, 316 eq. 
Vor. I. 
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marriage with near relations could not have arisen 
merely from the vain desire to possess a woman as a 
trophy : and lastly, we have no examples of a tribe 
which did or does marry only captive women, or, indeed, 
in which such marriages are preferred. 
8. Sir John Lubbock’s’ theory again depends on 
Lubbock'’s theory of is theory of what he calls com- 
erpeecee munal marriage, by which all the 
women of the group were at the general disposal of all 
the males. This, however, he thinks, would not be the 
case with women seized from a different tribe. This 
theory, so far as it is concerned with communal marriage 
and polyandry, is discussed elsewhere. It is enough 
here to say that the evidence for the existence of either 
among the primitive races of this part of India appears 
entirely insufficient, and it is difficult to understand, 
even if communal marriage prevailed, how women 
captured, as must have been the case, by the general act 
of members of the group, could have been protected 
from that form of outrage which would naturally have 
been their lot. 
9. Mr. Starcke’? in his account of exogamy 
suceninge. attempts to draw a distinction between 
: the license which would permit inter- 
course between kinsfolk and prohibit marriage between 
them :—“ The clan, like the family, is a legal group, 
and‘the groups were kept together by legal bonds long 








* Origin of Civilisation, 135, eq. 
2? Primitive Family, 230, sq. 
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before the ties-of blood had any binding power. The 
same ideas which impelled a man to look for a wife 
outside his family, also impelled him to look for her 
outside the clan.’? This depends upon the further 
assumption that early marriage was not simply a sexual 
relation, a fact which he can hardly be considered to 
have fully established. 
10. All these theories, it will be observed, base exo- 
Tylor’s theory of §@mMY more or less on the abhorrence of 
fee incest. Dr. Tylor,’ on the other 
hand, represents it as a means by which “a growing 
tribe is enabled to keep itself compact by constant 
unions between its spreading clans.” That exogamy 
may have becn a valuable means of advancing political 
influence is true enough, but, as Dr. Westermarck 
objects, it does not account for the cases in which inter- 
tribal cohabitation was repressed by the most stringent 
penalties, even by death.’ 
11. Next comes that advocated by Mr. Morgan * 
Moran's theory 6 and others, that it arises from the 
Forme a recognition of the observed evils of 
intermarriage between near relations. This theory has 
been with some slight modifications accepted by Dr. 
Westermarck ‘and Mr. Risley.* Briefly put, it comes 
to this: No theory of exogamy can be satisfactorily 





— 


2 Journal Anthrapological Institute, XVIULL., 267, sgq. 
2 Loo. ctt., 317. 
5 Ancient Society, 424, 
* Loe. ci¢. Chapter XV. 
: 5 Tribes and Castes of Bengal, Introduction, LXIT. 
Vou. I, m2 
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based on any conscious recognition by the savage 
of the evils of interbreeding. Of all the instincts of 
primitive man the erotic are the most imperious and the 
least under control. To suppose that a man in this 
stage of culture calmly discusses the question whether 
his offspring from a woman of his group are likely to be 
weaklings is preposterous. But the adoption of mar- 
riage outside the group would, in the end, by the process 
of natural selection, give the group practising it a 
decided physical advantage. As Mr. Risley puts it :— 
* Asarcsult of the survival of the fittest the crossed 
families would tend more and more to replace the pure 
families, and would at the same time tend to become 
more and more cxogamic in habits, simply as the result 
of the cumulative hereditary strengthening of the original 
instinct. It would further appear that the element of 
sexual selection might also be brought into play, as an 
exogamous family or group would have a larger range 
of selection than an endogamous one, and would thus get 
better women, who again, in the course of the primitive 
struggle for wives, would be appropriated by the strong- 
est and most warlike man.” 

12. This theory, which bases exogamy on the un- 
conscious result of natural selection, gradually weeding 
out those groups which persisted in the practice of endo- 
gamy, and replacing them by a healthicr and more 
vigorous race, scems on the whole best to account for 
existing facts. It is, however, perhaps premature to 
suppose that in all cases the same end was reached by 
the same course. Al} through the myths of early India 
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nothing comes out more. clearly than the instructive 
hatred. of the Arya or white man for the Dasyu, or the 
man of the black skin. The balance of opinion now 
seems to be moving in the direction of assuming that the 
so-called Aryan invasion was much more moral than 
physical, that the attempt to discriminate between the 
ethnological strata in the population is practically im- 
possible. The conversion may have been the work, not 
of armies of invaders moving down the valleys of the 
Ganges and Jumna, but of small bodies of missionaries 
who gradually effected a moral conquest and introduced 
their religion and law among a population with whom 
they ultimately to a large cxtent amalgamated. That 
some form of exogamy was an independent discovery 
made by the antochthones prior to their intercourse with 
the Aryans seems certain; but it is possible that the 
special form of prohibited degrees which was enforced 
among the higher races may have been to some extent 
the result partly of their isolation in small communities 
among a black-skinned population, and partly, as Dr. 
Tylor suggests, as a means of enhancing the political im- 
portance and establishing the influence of these groups. 
That this procuring of suitable brides from foreign 
groups was sometimes impossible is proved by the cu- 
rious Buddhistic legend that the Sakyas became endoga- 
mous because they could get no wives of their own 
tank, and were in consequence known as “pigs” and 
‘dogs” by their neighbours. 





* Spencer Hardy, Manual of Buddhism, 136, 293, 318. 
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13, There is, however, another side to the discussion 
Exogamy and 00 the origin of exogamy which must 
Poteeni not be neglected, In another place I 
have collected some of the evidence as to the existence 
of totemism in Northern India.’ 

The present survey has given indication of the exist- 
ence of totemistic sections among at least twenty-four 
tribes, most of whom are of Dravidian origin. 

Now we know that one of the ordinary incidents of 
totemism is that persons of the same totem may not 
marry or have sexual intercourse with each other,’ 
and it is perhaps possible that, among the Dravidians at 
least, one basis of exogamy may have rested on their tote- 
mistic group organization, The indications of totemism 
are, however, too vague and uncertain, being mainly 
based on the fact that the names of many of their sec- 
tions are taken from those of animals and plants, tomake 
it possible at present to express a definite opinion on 


such an obscure subject. 





» Introduction to Popular Religion and Folklore, 278, sqq. 
2 Frazer, Totemism. 68, qq. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Forms oF Hirnpu MARRIAGE. 


Reference has already been made to the question 
ana of communal marriage in connection 
with the origin of exogamy. It has 

been observed that the evidence is insufficient to justify 
the belief that among any of the tribes or castes of this 
part of India the women are at the common service of 
all the men of the group. On the authority of a compi- 
lation entitled, “The People of India,’’) it has been 
regarded as established that “the Techurs of Oudh live 
together almost indiscriminately in large communities, 
and even when two people are regarded as married the tie 
is but nominal.” This has been since quoted as one of 
the stock examplesof communal marriage in India,’ 
Now of the Tiyars we have fairly complete accounts. 
The Oudh people of that name are asept of Rajputs in 
the Sultanpur District, who do not appear in the enu- 
meration of the last census. There is another body of 
Tiyars who are a sub-caste of the Mallah, or boatman class, 
found to the number of 1,865 souls in the Ghazipur Dis- 
trict. They are numerous in Behar and Bengal, and Mr, 
Risley has given a full account of them. There is no 
evidence whatever that anything like communal marriage 








MII. Page 86. 
2 e.g. by Lubbock, Origin of Civilization, 89, 
5 Tribes and Castes of Bengal, II., 328, egg. 
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prevails among them. The fact seems to be that by the 
necessities of their occupation the husbands leave their 
wives for long periods at a time and go on voyages as far 
as Calcutta. That a high standard of female morality 
is maintained during their absence it would be rash to 
assert : but this is very different from communal mar- 
riage. A rather better example comes from the Beriyas, 
one of the nomadic and criminal gypsy tribes. The girls 
of the tribe are reserved, in the Central Ganges-Jumna- 
DuAb, for prostitution, and if any member of the tribe 
matrrics a girl devoted to this occupation, he has to 
pay a fine to the tribal council, This is what Sir John 
Lubbock would term “expiation for marriage,’ the an- 
nexation of the woman by one individual man of the 
group being regarded as improper.1 Dr. Westermarck, 
it may be remarked, disputes the conncction of this cus- 
tom with communal marriage.” 

2. Itistrue that among many of the Dravidian tribes 


Laxity of female mo- 0d those of the lower Himalayas, like 


_ wey: the Tharus, the standard of female 
morality is very low. Intrigues of unmarried girls, or 
even of married women, are very lightly regarded, pro- 
vided the paramour is a clansman. Numerous instances 
of customs of this kind will be found in the following 
pages. The penalty on the relatives of the offenders is 
usually a fine in the shape of a compulsory feast to the 


tribesmen. On the other hand, the penalty is much more 


Origin of Civilization, 126. 
” History of Human Marriage, 78. 
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severe if the woman’s lover belongs to a strange tribe. If 
he belongs to one of the higher tribes, the punishment is 
much less than if he belongs to one of the degraded 
menial races, such as the Dom, Dharkar, or Bhangi. In 
such cases the woman is almost invariably permanently 
excommunicated. The tolerance of intertribal immo- 
rality, while significant is, however, far from actually 
legalised community of womon. 
3. The custom of the jus prime noctis has been also 
adduced as a proof of the existence of 
The jus prima noctis. ; an 
communal marriage. Of this the 
examples collected.in the present survey are slight and 
inconclusive. The Ahirs and many similar tribes have 
acustom of paying a fee to the village landlord at a mar- 
riage. This is known as mandwdéna from mdndo, the 
hut or pavilion in which the marriage is performed. This 
is hardly more than one of the common village manorial 
dues, and it is pressing the custom to an illegitimate 
extent to regard it as a commutation for the jus prime 
noctis. There is reason to believe that in comparatively 
modern times some of the Rajas of Riwa, a native state 
bordering on these Provinces, in their annual progresses, 
insisted on a supply of girls from the lower tribes, and 
there are still villages which are said to have been pre- 
sented to the ancestors of women honoured in this way. 
But this is far from sufficient evidence for anything like 
the general prevalence of the custom, which is regarded 
with abhorrence by the public opinion of the country 
side. 
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4. The same feeling prevails as regards polyandry 
Side: which, according to Mr. McLennan, 
formed one of the regular stages in 
the evolution of marriage. There is certainly no ground 
for belicving that at any time polyandry flourished 
as a permanent domestic institution. At the same time 
it seems quite certain that it has prevailed and does 
still prevail in Northern India, but usually among 
isolated communities and under exceptional circum- 
stances, 
fh To begin with the evidence from history or myth. 
The legend of the five Pandavas who took Draupadi as 
a joint wife, has been generally accepted as a proof 
that it existed among the people whom, for the sake of 
convenience, we call the early Aryans. It is true that 
the compilers of the Mahabharata clearly wish to refer 
to it as an exceptional case, and to whittle away its sig- 
nificance by representing it as a result of their miscon- 
ception of their mother’s order. But there is reason to 
believe that it was not so exceptional as they endeavour 
to make out. Inthe discussion which followed, one of the 
princes quoted as a precedent the case of Jatila, “that 
most excellent of moral women who dwelt with seven 
saints, and Varkshi, the daughter of a Muni, who coha- 
bited with ten brothers, all of them Prachetas, whose 
souls had been purified by penance.’’ We have next 
the case of the Aswins who had between them one 
woman, Sary4, the daughter of the sun. Even in the 


Ramfyana the giant Viradha imputes that Rama and 
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Lakshmana jointly share the favours of Sita! Profes- 
sor Lassen’s theory that the whole story of Draupadi 
and her five lovers is only the symbolical indication of 
an alliance between the king of Panchala and the five 
tribes represented by the five Pandavas has met with 
little support. 

For the fraternal form of polyandry practised by 
some of the Himalayan raccs, there is ample evidence. 
According to Mr. Drew, a very careful observer, it ori- 
ginated in the smallness of the amount of land which 
could be tilled and the gencral inelasticity of the coun- 
try’s resources : while the isolation from the rest of the 
world, isolation of manners, language and religions, as 
well as geographical isolation, hindered emigration, * 
According to Dr. Wilson, polyandry in Tibet is not due 
to the scarcity of women, as anumber of surplus women 
are provided for in the Lama nunncries.’ 

6. As regards the plains, we know that the preval- 
ence of polyandry was noticed by the Grecks in the Pan- 
jab. Of the Gakkars Farishta® tells us that “ it 


was the custom as soon as a female child was born to 





} For a discussion on these early cases of supposed polyandry see Dr. 
J. Muir, Indian Antiquary, VI., 260 sgq.: E, Thomas, ibid., VI, 275: Rig 
Veda 1.,119, 5: Wilson, Essays, IL., 340: Max Miller, History of Ancient , 
Sanskrit Literature, 44, sqq.. Westminster Review, 1868, page 412: Lang, 
Custom and Myth, I1., 155. 

2 Jummoo, 250. 

5 Abode of Snow. 231, For Tibetan Polyandry generally see C. Horne, 
Indian Antiquary, V., 164: °C. R. Stulpnagel, idid., VIL, 132, sg: Yale 
Marco Polo, IZ, 33, 38, 40: Williams, Memo of Dehra Ddan, 175. 

‘Lassen, Ind. Atterthumek, 2ud Edition, 1]. 454. 

“Briggs, Zranslation, 1., 183, eg. 
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carry her to the door of the house and there proclaim 
aloud, holding the child with one hand, that any person 
who wanted a wife might now take her, otherwise she 
was immediately put to death. By this means they had 
more men than women, which occasioned the custom 
of several husbands to one wife. When the wife was 
visited by one of her husbands she left a mark at the 
door, which, being observed by any of the other hus- 
bands, he withdrew till the signal was taken away.” 
Similar customs prevailed among the Khokars of the 
Panjab,’ and the Panjab Jats.’ 

7. In all these cases it would seem that polyandry is 
associated with, and in fact dependent on, female infan. 
ticide. In the course of the present survey, it has been 
ascertained that the custom prevails among some of the 
pastoral tribes, such as Ahirs, Gfijars and Jats, chiefly 
in the upper valleys of the Ganges and Jumna. It has 
even been embodied in the current proverb :—Do khasam 
ki joru, Chausar ka khel,— “The wife with two lords 
is like a game of backgammon.”’ The arrangement 
suits these pastoral people, who graze their herds in the 
river valleys. The brothers take it in turn to attend 
the cattle, and one remains at home in charge of the 
house- wife. 

8. Whether the customs known as niyoga and the 


Niyoga and thelevi. JeVirate ure or are not connected with 


rate, 


polyandry has been the subject of 





1 Ghulam Basit : Dowson’s Elliot, History, VIIL., 202. 
* Kirkpatrick, Indian Antiquary, VIL, 86, eg. 





much controversy. Mr. McLennan! asserted that the 
levirate, that is the practice of marrying the widow of 
a deceased brother, was derived from polyandry. The 
niyoga, or the custom of a widow cohabiting with 
the brother of her deceased husband, seems to be referred 
to in the Veda.” Manu® allows such unions of a 
widow with a brother-in-law or other relative of the 
deceased husband to continue only till one or at the 
most two sons have been begotten, and declares that they 
must then cease. In the verses which follow he res- 
tricts such temporary unions to classes below the twice- 
born, or (in contradistinction to what proceeds) con- 
demns them altogether. By the law, as stated by Gau- 
tama,* a woman whose husband is dead, and who 
desires offspring, may bear a son to her brother-in-law. 
“Let her obtain the permission of her gurus (husband’s 
relatives under whose protection she lives), and let hor 
have intercourse during the proper season only. On 
failure of a brother-in-law she may obtain offspring by 
cohabiting with a sapinda, or sagotra, or samén-pra- 
vara, or one who belongs to the same caste. Some 
declare that she shall cohabit with none but her brother- 
in-law. She shall not bear more than two sons. The 
child belongs to him who begot it, except if an agree- 
ment to the contrary have been made, and the child 
begotten at a living husband’s request on his wife 





1 Studies, 112, sqq. 

* Rig Veda, X., 40,2; snd Muir’s remarks, Ancient Sanskrit Teate, V., 459. 

* Institutes, 1X. 89,62; with Muir’s comment, Indian Antiquary, Vi. 
3165. 

‘*Biihler, Savred Laws of the Aryans, Part 1., 267, eq. 
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belongs to the husband, but if it was begotten by a 
stranger, it belongs to the latter, or to both the natural 
father and the husband of the mother, but being reared 
by the husband belongs to him.”’ 

9. The best recent opinioh is in opposition to the 
theory that the levirate or niyoga is a survival of poly- 
andry. “The levir,’”’ says Mr. Mayne, “did not take 
his brother’s widow as his wife. He simply did for his 
brother or other near relation, when deceased, what the 
latter might have authorised him, or any other person 
to do during his lifetime. And this, of course, explains 
' why the issue so raised belonged to the deceased and 
not to the begetter. If it were a relic of polyandry, the 
issue would belong to the surviving polyandrous hus- 
band, and the wife would pass over to him as his 


wife.” ? 
10. In modern times, in this part of India, practically 
all the tribes which permit widow marriage allow the 
levirate in the restricted form that it is only the younger 
son of the late husband who is allowed or expected to 
take the widow to wife. Whatever may have been the 
idea connected with this practice in early times, the fic- 
tion that the son was supposed ‘‘ to raise up seed unto 
his brother’’ seems to have altogether disappeared, and 
‘no survival of this rule of affiliation has been discovered. 
In fact, according to common custom, the widow is 
regarded as a kind of property which has been pur- 
chased into the family by the payment of the bride- 


—_— 





1 Hindu Law, 61; and seo Sturcke, Primitive Family, 141, sqq.: Weeter- 
marck, History of Human Marriage, 510, sgq. 
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price ; and among some of the Dravidian tribes there is 
a rule of tribal law that if the widow goes to live with 
a stranger to the family, he is bound to repay the bride- 
price, and in some cases the costs incurred in her first 
marriage, to her younger brother-in-law or his father. 
It is noticeable that in this form of the levirate 
alliance with the elder brother of her late husband is 
rigidly prohibited: in fact all through the Hindu caste 
system any intercourse, even to the extent of speaking ; 
to, touching, or appearing unveiled in the presence of, 
her husband’s Jeth, or elder brother, is strictly guarded 
by a special taboo. There is a Behar proverb—Latul . 
bhainsur dewar bardbar—“a weak elder brother-in-law | 
is like a younger brother-in-law, with whom you may — 
take liberties.” 

11. The statistics of the last Census fully illustrate 


Prevalence of widow the prevalence of widow marriage. 


marriage. To use Mr. Baillie’s summary of the 


figures? “of 10,000 of the total Hindu population, 331 
males and 817 females are widowed, 306 males and 747 
females among Muhammadans, and no less than 639 
males and 1,054 females among Jains.’ It is clear, there- 
fore, that both males and females, but particularly the 
latter, re-marry more extensively amongst Muham- 
madans than Hindus, and very much more frequently 





‘Census Report, North-Western Provinces, 1891, 249. 

2 The Panjab returns show 145 widows to 1,000 women, 23 per cent. of 
women over 15 years of age are widows. This rises to 25 for Hindus and falls 
to 21 for Mubammadans. (Maclagan, Census Report, 226). Mr. O'Donnel 
(Bengal Census Report, 186) attributes much of the relative increase of 
Muhammadans in that Province to their toleration of widuw marriage. 
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among Hindus than amongst Jains. As regards females 
this is exactly what might have been expected from 
what is known of the social circumstances of the three 
religions. Muhammadans permit re-marriage alike 
amongst males and females, and’ the excess of female 
widowed is due to the same reasons as the excess in 
England. “The higher proportion of widowed of both sexes 
as compared with England is, of course, mainly due to 
the higher proportion of marriages. The somewhat 
higher proportion of excess among Muhammadan widows 
over Muhammadan widowers, as compared with English 
figures, is probably duc to the greater facilities an English 
widow enjoys for re-marriage. Amongst Hindus, as is 
well known, re-marriage is in the higher castes permitted 
only for males. The castes which dorot permit widow 
marriage are roughly one-fourth of the whole,' so that 
Hindus as regards female re-marriage occupy a position 
between Muhammadans and Jains, but nearer the former 
than the latter. The latter are practically, as regards 
such matters, [indus of high caste, and permit no widow 


re-marriage : hence the high proportion of widows.” 








1The exact figures are :— 
Not permitting widow marriage . 9,713,087, or 24°05 per cent. 
Permitting widow marriage . « 30,667,081, or 75°95 per cent. 








Tota, Hinpvs - 40,380,168, or 100 per cent. 

These figures are, however, subject to the correction that some even of the 
lower castes partially prohibit widow marriage, and this is represented by the | 
ByAbut section, which appears in many of them. In the whole of the Behar 
Provinces (Census Report, 200) the Musahars of the north-eastern ares, 
with only 5°5 per cent. of widows amongst women between 15 and 40 years, are 
most addicted to widow marriage. The Tharus of Champéran, and the Dhobis, 
Lobars and Dusidhs of North-West Behar, follow them very closely in this 


respect, 
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12. This martiage of widows, known to the east of 
the Province as sagdi and to the west as karao and 
dharewa, is a perfectly legal form of marriage, ‘and when 
recognised by the tribal council the children are regarded 
as legitimate and sucveed to their father’s estate. In 
subsequent pages will be found numerous details of the 
ritual in widow marriages. Among many of the lower’ 
castes the general rule appears to be that the widow is 
married to a widower: but this rule is subject to excep- 
tions. The prohibited degrees for the widow are the 
same as for the virgin bride, with the additional limita- 
tion, as already explained, that she cannot marry her 
elder brother-in-law or her senior cousin. Though the 
marriage is quite legitimate, there is a certain amount of 
secrecy connected with it. It is performed at night. 
The bridegroom after eating with the woman’s friends 
invests her with a new robe and some jewelry, and with- 
draws with her to a private room. Next day he brings. 
her home and procures the recognition of the union by 
feasting his clansmen. The rules as regards the custody 
of children by the first marriage are not very clearly 
defined. The usual course seems to be that if she has 
an infant she takes it with her to her new home, where 
it is practically adopted by its step-father. Children 
who have passed the stage of helplessness fall under the 
guardianship of their uncles, who manage their estate 
until they attain years of discretion, or, in the case of 
girls, arrange their marriages. . | 

13. As regards the age for marriage the following 

table taken from the last Census Re- 

Age for marriags. 
port’ deserves re-production. 

Page 2h. 
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ABSOLUTE NUMBER OF | PROPORTION TO 10,000 

















pease: MAMESMARRIED. | AGE PERIODS. 
| Males. Females. Males. Females. 
0 Year. 857 1,114 10 13 
1" 55 : 857 1,172 24 81 
2 - 1,883 2,713 31 43 
8» . 3,382 5,504 47 73 
Ao - 6,097 10,014 90 149 
0 4 » . 13,076 20,517 4] 63 
5 28 y : 139,773 291,373 433 999 
Toran 0 9 ,, . 152,849 311,890 238 506 
lo 4, ‘ 684,952 1,221,070 2,417 5,744 
145 19 , . 1,020,582 1,507,733 5,014 9,119 
20 24 » . 1,443,669 1,911,373 6,923 9,404 
2 39 . 1,654,290 1,856,524 7,849 9,155 
30 34 » . 1,778,861 1,747,479 8,206 8,501 
35 39 ~=(C,, . 1,135,619 988,812 8,526 8,040 
40 44 , F 1,393,582 1,050,977 8,157 6,438 
45 49 ,, . 661,188 434,907 7,970 6,002 
50 G4 yy : 885,634 454,625 7,541 3,891 
55 69 ~(Cn, . 263,152 142,643 7,134 4,216 
60 and over - 746,220 245,005 6,142 1,688 





ne 


Tota, -| 11,820,598 | 11,873,888 4,863 5,253 
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Thus 1,971 persons are shown as married in the first 
year of life. What is known as the petmanganiya or 
“womb betrothal,’’ that is the engagement of unborn 
children should they turn out to be of different sexes, 
is noted in the case of: Kanjars. It is remarkable that 
the returns show that the proportion of children married 
below the age of 4 is as high among Muhammadans as 
TIindus. Mr. Baillie believes that the custom prevails 
mainly among Muhammadan sweepers; but this is 


not quite certain. Assuming 9 to be about the age of 


puberty, about 23 per cent. of boysand 5 per cent. of girls . 


enter the state of matrimony below that age, But it 
must be noted that this does not imply premature con- 
summation: these infant marriages are probably nearly 
all in the families of persons of some wealth and social 


importance, and in such cases cohabitation is practically 


always postponed till puberty, when the gaune or bring- ~ 


ing home of the bride takes place. Mr. Baillie goes on to 
remark:—* Between 10 and 14 nearly nine-tenths of the 
female population pass into the married state ; but consi- 
derably more than one-half of the males remain unmarried. 
Between 15 and 19 there are 15 married females for 
each one unmarried, whilst at the end of the period only 
60. per cent. of the males have been married. By 24 
practically the whole of the female population have been 
married, almost the whole of those unmarried at this and 
later ages being women whose avocations preclude mar- 
riage, or whose physical or mental health forbids it. Of 
men considerably more than a fourth are unmarried 


up to 24, whilst an appreciable but diminishing number 
Vou. I, n3 
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remains unmarried through all subsequent age pe- 
riods. ””? 
14. The census figures show, as might have 
Bachelors and ola been expected, that “the largest pro- 
maids. portion of males who remain perma- 
nently unmarried is among Jats, Rajputs, Brahmans, 
Kayasths, Khatris, and to a less extent among Banyas. 
It shows that marriage is latest for men in these castes 
also, while it is earliest for the low-caste cultivators, 
forest and hill tribes, Julahas, Kumbhars, Telis, Dhobis, 
fishing castes, Chamars, Pasis and vagrant castes, the 
highest figure of all being for Kumhars. The figures 
for women arc in certain respects both more pronounced 
and more important than for men. For women, the 
largest numbers permanently unmarried among respoct- 
able Tlindus are amongst Rajputsand Khatris. The 
high proportion among the former may have to do with 


the claim made by many of, the dancing castes to be 





Qf the Panjab My. Maclagan remarks (Report, 255) that “the practice 
of child marriage among girls prevails mainly in the east of the Province: 
It is primarily « Hindu practice, and is found most strongly developed in the 
districts where Hinduism is the prevailing religion; and in the Province 
generally if is much more common among Hindus than among Musalmdns. But 
the early marriage of girls has now become a matter more of custom than of 
religion, and the Musalmans in Hindu districts are nearly as much addicted 
to it ag the Hindus, while among Hindus in Musalman districts it is almost 
as rare as among the Musalmana. In fact, the M/usZdwa ig very little in vogue 
among Hindus anywhere in the extreme south and west of the Province.” 
The Bihar returns (Census Report, 199,) show that “the age of Kayasth and 
Brahman girls before they find busbands to be much higher than that assigned 
by popular opinion. The Rajput girl marries, like the Babhan -and 
the aboriginal Tharu, a little later than the Dusddh. So do the Nuniya, Lohat, 
Kurmi and Kahar, but only on an average a month or two later. The Dhanuk 
git] marries earlier than females in any other large caste in this arca, though 
a vear later than girls of low caste in North-East Bihar.” 
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Rajputs. Why it should be so high among Khatris 
T have been unable to understand or imagine.’ Ban- 
jaras and vagrant Hindu castes show proportionately 
much higher numbers. Amongst the Muhammadans, 
the higher the caste, the higher the proportion of women 
not marricd at all. Female infant marriage is most 
extensive amongst cultivating castes, grazing castes, 
forest and hill tribes, Koris, JulAhas, Kumbars, Telis, 
Dhobis, Chamars, Pisis, sweepers, and vagrant castes. 
Of the whole Pasis are casily first, Kumhars following a 
close second. Widows are most numerous among Brah- | 
mans, Rajputs, Kayasths, Banyas, Khatris and Sayyids 
easily, the highest proportion being among Khatris and 
Brahmans. The lowest proportion of widows is among 
the forest and hill tribes, and after them amongst sweep- 
ers, Pasis, Juldhas and Chamars, in all of which castes 
woman is peculiarly a helpmate to man.”? The 
prenubial laxity of Dravidian girls cnables the mento 
avoid marriage till they are well advanced in life, and 

desire to found homes for their old age. 
15. Polygamy is permitted hoth among Tlindus and 
Polygamy. Muhammadans. As Mr. Mayne 
remarks* :—“ One text of Manu seem 


to indicate that there was a time when a second marriage 





7Mr. Ibbetson shows that the difficulty of marrying among the Khatris 
of the Panjab is due to the strong law of hypergamy or necessity of marrying 
a girl in a higher grade than her husband, which prevails among them as well 
as among Brahmans and hil! Rajputs (Report, 356). This probably explains the 
fact in these Provinces. 

2 Consus Report, 255. 

3 Hindu Law, 77. 
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was only allowed to a man after the death of his former 
wife (V., 168; IX., 101, 102). Another set of texts lays 
down special grounds, which justify a husband in taking 
a second wife, and except for such causes it appears sho 
could not be superseded wilhout her consent (Manu, IX., 
72—82). Other passages provide for a plurality of 
wives, even of different classes, without any restriction 
(Manu, III., 12; VITI., 204; IX., 85—87). A peculiar 
sanctity, however, secms to have been attributed to the 
first marriage . . . Et is now quite scttled that a 
Hindu is absolutely without restriction as to the number 
of his wives, and may marry again without his wife’s 
consent, or any justification except his own wish.” 
There seems no doubt that a Muhammadan may marry 
as many as four wives: but the question is debated by 
the authorities.’ In spite of this polygamy is most infre- 
quent. The last Census shows 11,820,598 married 
males to 11,873,838 married females. Similarly in the 
Panjab there are 101°2 wives to 100 husbands. The 
proportion of husbands who have more than one wife is 

probably under 1 per cent. 
16, Something has already been said on the subject ; 
ae Maesiesanie of marriage by capture. It may be 
well to consider if there are any facts 
which indicate that the people of Upper India in early 
times procured brides by force. Mr. McLennan, as we 
have seen, in his theory of marriage, starts with the stage 
of communal marriage next to polyandry, merging in the 


Hughes, Dictionary of Islam, 462, aq. 
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levirate. This stage attained, some tribes branched off 
into endogamy, some to exogamy. Exogamy was based 
on infanticide, and led to marriage by capture.' We 
have already secn the weakness of the evidence for the 
existence of a general stage of polyandry or communal 


marriage. 
17. In describing the various forms of marriage 
Manu speaks of that known as RAkshasa.:—“ The seizure 


of a maiden by force from her house, while she weeps and 
calls for assistance, after her kinsmen and friends have 
been slain in the battle, or wounded, and their houses 
broken open, is the marriage called Rakshasa’’.? 

18. The difficulty in examining the apparent sur- 
vivals of marriage by capture lies in determining which 
are indications of the usual maiden modesty of the bride, 
her grief at leaving home and her dread at entering a 
new family, and which are signs of violence on the part 
of the bridegroom and his friends. 

19. From the early literature, beyond the reference in 
Manu, to which reference has already been made, the 
traces of the custom in myth are not very numerous or 
clear. The myth of Urvasi probably indicates the exist 
ence of some ancient rule or taboo which prevented 
ordinary unrestrained intercourse between husband and 
wife, with the inference that possibly from capture 
their relations were strained. In the MahAbharata the 
followers of Kichika attempted to burn Draupadi with 





* Primitive Marriage, 138, Lubbock, Origin of Civilisation, 102., sg. 
? Institutes, 111, 33. 
5 On this sea Lang, Custom and Myth, 66, qq. 
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his corpse, apparently because from the fact of her cap- 
ture she was assumed to have been his wife. In the 
same epic Bhishma declares that the Swayamvara is the 
best of all modes of marriage for a Kshatriya, except 
one, that of carrying away the bride by force. He 
acquired in this way the beautiful*daughters of the Raja 
of Kashi as wives for his brother VichitraVirya. In 
the Stitras it was provided that at a certain vital stage 
in the marriage ceremony a strong man and the bride- 
groom should forcibly draw the bride and make her sit 
down on a xed ox skin.’ 

20. There are numerous examples of feigned resist- 
ance to the bridegroom. Thus among the Korwas the 
bridegroom and his party “ halt at a short distance from 
the bride’s house, and there await her party. Presently 
emerges a troop of girls all singing, headed by the mother 
of the bride, bearing on her head a vessel of water sur- 
mounted by a lighted lamp. When they get near enough 
to the cavaliers they pelt them with balls of boiled rice, 
then coyly retreat, followed, of course, by the young men, 
but the girls make a stand at the door of the bride’s house 
and suffer none to enter until they have paid toll in pre- 
‘sents to the bridesmaid.’? In a Gond marriage “ all 
may be agreed] between the parties beforehand, never- 
theless the bride must be abducted for the fun of the 


thing: but the bridegroom has only to overcome the — 


opposition of the young lady’s female friends—it is not 





* Weber, Indische Studian, 325, quoted by Melennan, Primitive Mare 
“ wiage, 34, ag. 
2 Dalton, Descriptive Lthnology, 228, eg. 
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etiquette for the men of her village to take any notice 
of the affair.’’? 

21. Numerous instances of similar practices have 
been recorded at the present survey. Thus, among the 
Ghasiyas, the bride hides in a corner of the house, and the 
youth goes in and drags her out into the presence of the 
assembled clansmen, Itis etiquette that she makes some 
resistance. Much the same custom prevails among the 
Bhuiyas and Bhuiyars. The Kanjar bridegroom comes, 
armed to the bride’s house after the negociations have 
been settled, and demands delivery of the girl in threat- 
ening tones,. Similarly the bridegroom is armed with 
a bow and arrow. 

22, There are numerous other customs which seem 
to be based on the same form of symbolism. Thus, the 
members of the bridegroom’s party are mounted on horses 
and armed: they, on arriving at the bride’s village, do 
not enter her house, but halt outside; the bridegroom 
on reaching her door makes a feint of cutting at the 
arch (toran) with a sword : there is the invariable fiction, 
no matter how near the houses of the bride and bride- 
groom are, that she must be carried in some sort of 
equipage. This the Manjhis and some other Dravidian’ 
tribes call “a boat,’’ or gahdz ; possibly a survival of 
the time when the bride was taken away by water. 

23. We have then the etiquette by which the bride 
screams and wails asshe is being carried away. When 
she reaches her new home she is lifted across the thresh- 


Sa a a a 
> Thid, 278, aed! neo Forsyth, Highiands of Central India, 158: Rowney, 7, 
Wild Tribes, 37, we 
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old by her husband, or carried inside in a basket. This 
was an old custom on the Scotch border,’ and may be 
as much a survival of the respect paid to the threshold 
as a reminiscence of marriage by capture. As she enters 
the door is barred by her husband’s sister, who will not 
allow her to enter until she is propitiated with a gift. 
24. We have just noticed the fiction by which a 
bride is supposed to be brought from a distance. This 
isa standing rule among the Ordons and Kurmis of 
Bengal,’ and more than one example of it may be 
found in the present survey, as among the Nais and Pan- 
kas. This repugnance to marriage among people resid- 
ing in close communities has been taken by Dr. Wester- 
marck to be one of the causes which have led to exo- 
gamy.* In this connection, the system of gang exo- 
gamy, prevalent among the gypsy Kanjars and Sinsiyas, 
with whom it is a rule that the bride must be selected 
from an encampment different from that of the bride- 
groom, is most significant. It is possible that here we 
are very close to exogamy in its most: primitive form.‘ 
25. In the same category are the numerous taboos 
of intercourse between a man and his wife and her rela- 
tions. We have already noticed the legend of Urvast. 
The wife must not mention her husband by name, and 
if he addresses her, it is in the indirect form of mother 





1 Henderson, Folklore of the Northern Countries, 38: Introduction to 
Popular Religion and Folklore, 151. 

2 Dalton, Zoc. ott, 248, 319. 

3 History of Human Marriage, 321, sq. 

4 Teid, 330, #99. 
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of his childken. My. Frazcr has directed attention to - 
therule by which silence is imposed on women for some 
time after marriage as a relic of the custom of marry- 
ing women of a different tongue. Hence the familiar 
incident of the Silent Bride which runs through the whole : 
vange of folklore.’ On the same lines is the taboo of 
intercourse between a man and his mother-in-law, of 
which Dr. Tylor, though he gives numerous instances, is 
unable to suggest an explanation.? This, also, perhaps 
accounts for the use of the terms “ brother-in-law ” 

(séla), “ father-in-law”? (saswr), as abusive epithets. 
26. The next form of marriage is the runaway mar- 
riage, which was dignified by the early 

Runaway marriages. . . 

Hindu lawgivers with the name of 
Gandharva, “the reciprocal connection of a youth and - 
a damsel, with mutual desire, contracted for the purpose 
of amorous embraces, and proceeding from sensual incli- 
nation.”* This prevails largely among the Dravidian 
tribes of the Central Indian plateau. At the periodical 
autumn feast the Ghasiya damsel has only to kick the 
youth, of whom she approves, on the ankle, and this is a 
signal to her relatives that the sooner the connection is 
legalised the better. We have the same custom in 
another form in the well known institution of the Bache- 


lors’ Hall among the Oraons and Bhuiyas.* This merges 





1 Totemism, 68. 

2 Researches into Early History, 285: and compare Lubbock, Origin 
of Civilisation, 18: Wake, Serpent Worship, 169: Development of Marriage, 
330. 

5 Manu, Institutes, III, 32. 

4 Dalton, foc. ott, 142. 
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into the Mut’ah marriage, which is legalised among 
Muhammadans. 

27. Next comes marriage by exchange, known com- 

menly as adala badala, where two 

Marriage by oxchange. i 
fathers exchange daughters in mar. 
riage between their sons. This is the simplest form 
of marriage by purchase.’ The present survey has 
disclosed instances of this among Barhais, Bhuiyas, 
DharkArs, Ghasiyas, Kanaujiyas, Meos, Musahars and 
Tarkihars. It thus is in a great measure confined to 
the lower castes, and Mr. Ibbetson remarks? that in 
the East of the Panjab “exchange of betrothal is 
thought disgraceful, and, if desired, is effected by a 
triangular exchange,— betrothing with B, B with C, 
and C with A: in the West, on the contrary, among 
all classes, in the Hills and Submontano Districts, 
apparently among all but the highest classes, and among 
the Jats, almost everywhere, cxcept in the Jumna 
District, the betrothal by exchange is the commonest 
form.” 

28. The next stage is what has been called by ethno- 

logists Beena marriage,®? in which 

Beena marriage. F 
the bridegroom goes to the house 
of the bride and wins her after a period of probation as 
Jacob wins Rachel. In these Provinces the custom 
. seems to be confined to the Dravidian tribes of the 





1 Westermarck, loc. cét, 390. 
2 Panjab Census Report, 355. 
3 Lubbock, Origia of Civilisation, 78. 
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Vindhyan plateau, Bhuiya4rs, Cheros, Ghasiyas, Gonds, 
Kharwars, Majhwars, and Parahiyas. Among them it 
bears the name of gharjanwai, which means “the son- 
in-law residing in the house of the bride.” 
29. Immediately arising out of this is the more 
Bride purchase common form, of bride purchase 
which prevails among most of the 
inferior tribes. In many cases, as will be scen by the 
examples which have been collected, the bride-price is 
fixed by tribal custom, and it marks a progressive stage 
in the evolution of marriage, where the purchase of the 
bride is veiled under the fiction of a contribution given 
by the relatives of the youth to cover the expenses of 
the marriage feast, which is, except in the dola or 
inferior form of marriage, provided by the relatives of 
the bride. * Let no father,” says Manu,’ “ who knows the 
law, receive a gratuity, however small, for giving his 
daughter in marriage: since the man who, through 
avarice, takes a gratuity for that purpose, is a seller of 
his offspring. ”’ 
30. The last stage is when the relatives of the bride 
atarsiage with dowry. provide a dowry for the bride, which 
is the subject of carcful negotiation, 
and is paid over in the presence of the tribesmen when 


the wife lives with her husband. 





VJaustitutes, LIL, 15. 
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31. In all these forms of marriage the ceremony of 

Confarreatio, or the feeding of the 

Confarreatio, 

married pair by the relatives on 
both sides, takes an important place. We have seen 
that it is the main rite in widow marriage. It is regu- 
lated by rigid rules of etiquette, one of the chief of 
which is that both bride and bridegroom must at first 
refuse the proferred food, and accept it only after much 
_ pressure and conciliation by gifts. 

32. According to Baudhayana “there is a dispute 
regarding five practices both in the 
The Matriarchate. . 

South and in the North. Those pecu- 
liar to the South are to eat in the company of an unin- 
itiated person, to cat in the company of one’s wife, to cat 
stale food, to marry the daughter of a maternal uncle or 
paternal aunt. We who follows these in any other country 


991 


than the one where they prevail commits sin. There 
is some want of moral perspective in the classification of 
these prohibitions: but they chiefly concern us in con- 
nection with the matriarchal theory, The prohibi- 
tion of marriage with a cousin on the mother’s side has. 
been accepted as an indication of the uncertainty of 
male parentage. There can be no doubt that in North- 
ern India there is some special connection between a 
boy and his maternal uncle,as is shown by many instances 
drawn from the usages of the inferior tribes, such as 
the Agariya, Majhwér and other Dravidian races. We 


also find among the Doms and Dharkars that it is the 





* Bibler, Sacred Laws of the Aryas, Part I., Intro L. 
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sister’s son who performs the duties of priest at the 
cremation and worship of the sainted dead, which follows 
it. He is not, however, regarded as an heir to the 
deceased to the exclusion of his sons. Similarly though 
a foster-child has no rghts to succeed,’ the relation- 
ship is universally recognised as a bar to intermarriage. 
There is thus some evidence for some of the tests of 
female kinship as laid down by Professor Robertson 
Smith.’ 








Mayne, Hindu Law, 117, 
2 Kinship in Arabia, 143, 154, 155, 159, 165. 
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17 AGARWALA, 


Agarwilas again have the divisions Dasa and Bisa, the “ tens” 
and the “twenties” like the Osw4ls (7. ».). One account of their 
origin is that when the daughters of Raja Vasuki, the king of the 
snakes, married the sons of Raja Agra Sena, they each brought a 
handmaid with them, and their descendants are the Dasas. The 
Bisa or pure Agarwdlas do not eat, drink or intermarry with the 
Dasas. 


2. Regarding the legend of the connection of the Agarwalas 
Connection of the Agar. 224 Nagas Mr. Risley’ writes :—“ With the 

wilas and Nagas. Agarwialas, as with all castes at the present 
day, the section names go by the male side. 


In other words a son belongs to the same gofra as his father, 
not to the same gofra as his mother, and kinship is no longer 
reckoned through females alone. Traces of an earlier matriarchal 
system may perhaps be discerned in the legend already referred to, 
which represented Raja Agar Nath as successfully contending with 
Indra for the hand of the daughters of two Naga Rajas, and obtain- 
ing from Lakshmi the special favor that his children by one of them 
should bear their father’s name. The memory of this Naga princess 
is still held in honor. “Our mother’s house fs of the race of the 
snake” (jdt hd ndnihdl ndgbansi hat) say the Agarwalas of Behar ; 
and for this reason no Agarwala, whether Hindu or Jain, will kill 
or molest a snake. In Delhi Vaishnava Agarwalas paint pictures 
of snakes on either side of the outside doors of their houses, and 
make offerings of fruit and flowers before them. Jaina Agarwélas 
do not practise any form of snake-worship. Read in the light of 
Bachofen’s rescarches into archaic forms of kinship, the legend and 
the prohibition arising from it seem to take us back to the prehis- 
toric time when the Naga race still maintained a separate national 
existence, and had not been absorbed by the conquering Aryans ; 
when Naga women were eagerly sought in marriage by Aryan 
chiefs ; and when the offspring of such unions belonged by Naga 
custom to their mother’s family. In this view the boon granted by 
Lakshmi to Raja Agar Nath that his children should be called after 
his name, marks a transition from the system of female kinship, 
characteristic of the NAgas, to the new order of male parentage 
introduced by the Brahmans, while the Behar saying about the 
Nanihal is merely a survival of those matriarchal ideas according to 





- 2 Tribes and Castes of Bengal, I., 5 sq. 
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which the snake totem of the race would necessarily descend in the 
female line. In the last of the six letters entitled “ Orestes—Astika, 
Eine Griechisch—Indische Parallele’’ Bachofen has the following 
remarks on the importance of the part played by the Naga race in 
the development of the Brahmanical polity. The connection of 
Brahmans with Naga women is a significant historical fact. 

Wherever a conquering race alies itself with the women of the 
jJand, indigenous manners and customs come to be respected, and 
their maintenance is deemed the function of the female sex. A long 
series of traditions corroborate it in connection with the autoch- 
thonous Naga race. The respect paid to Naga women, the influence 
which they exercised, not merely on their own people, but also in 
no Jess degree on the rulers of the country, the fame of their beauty, 
the praise of their wisdom —all this finds manifold expression in the 
tales of the Kashmir chronicle, and in many other legends based upon 
the facts of real life.” 

8. In connection with these speculations it may be noted that ; 

Snako-worship among Agatw4las have a special form of worship in 
Agarwdlas, honor of the Saint Astika Muni. He was 
the son of Jaratkaru by the sister of the great serpent Vasuki and 
saved the life of the serpent Takshaka, when Janmejaya made 
his great sacrifice of serpents. This worship appears to be peculiar 
to the Agarwalas, and is said to be performed only by Tiwari Brah- 
mans. On the fourth day of the light half of Sawan they bathe in 
the Ganges and make twenty-one marks on the wall of the house 
with red lead and butter; and an offering is presentcd consisting 
of cocoa-nuts, clothes, five kinds of dry fruits, and twenty-one pairs 
of cakes (pépar), some yellow sesamum (sarson) flowers and a lamp 
lighted with butter. Some camphor is then burnt, and the usual 
drtt ceremony performed. 

These things are all provided by the Agarwdla who does the 
worship. Astika Muni they believe to have been the preceptor 
(Guru) of the Naga, and Agarwalas call themselves Naga Upfsaki 
or snake-worshippers. Aftcr this the women of the family come 
to the house of the officiating Brahman. The érti ceremony is 
again done by burning camphor, and the Brahman marking their 
foreheads with red (rori) gives them part of the cakes as a portion 
of the sacred offering (praséda). Each woman presents two pice to 
the Brahman in return. This sesamum they sprinkle in their houses 
as a preservative against snake-bite. 
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They are taught a special mantra or spell for this purpose which 
is said to run:—“I_ say that at whosoever’s birth the ceremony of 
Astika is performed the most poisonous snake runs away when he 
calls out Snake ! Snake! ” 

This ceremony is performed once a year, and the day after it 
each person who joins in it,gives the officiating Brahman a present 
of uncooked grain. 

4. Agarwalas follow the strict rules of the Shastras in regulat- 

ing the prohibited degrees. “ All the sections 
Bxogamy, are strictly exogamous, but the rule of uni- 
lateral exogamy is supplemented by provisions forbidding marriage 
with certain classes of relations. Thus a man may not marry a 
woman, (a) belonging to his own gotra ; (4) descended from his own 
paternal or maternal grandfather, great-grandfather or great- 
great-grandfather ; (c) descended from his own paternal or maternal 
aunt ; (¢) belonging to the grand maternal family (ndacddt) of his 
own father or mother. He may marry the younger sister of his 
deceased wife, but not the elder sister, nor may he marry two sisters 
at the same time. As is usual in such cases, the classes of relations 
barred are not mutually exclusive. All the agnatic descendants of a 
man’s three nearest male ascendants are necessarily members of his 
own gofra, and, therefore, come under class (a) as well as class (6). 
Again, the paternal and maternal aunt and their descendants are 
included among the descendants of the paternal and maternal grand- 
fathers, while some of the members of the .ndui4di must also come 
under class (6). The gotra rule is undoubtedly the oldest, and it 
seems probable that the other prohibited classes may have been 
added from time to time as experience and the growing sense of the 
true nature of kinship demonstrated the incompleteness of the pri- 
mitive rule of exogamy.”} 

5. In these Provinces when the moment of delivery comes, it is 
the etiquette for the husband to go himself 
and call the Chamarin midwife. This is 
always so in case of the birth of a son ; but if it is a girl he can 
either go himself or send a servant to fetch her. She comes and 
cuts the cord, which is not, as is the case with many othex castes, 
buried in the delivery room. A fire (yasangfz) is kept burning near 
the mother to keep off evil spirits, and guns are fired to seare the 


Birth ceremonies. 











1 Risloy, loc. cit. 6. 
Vou. I. c2 
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dreaded demon Jamhua. After the child is born the mother is given 
a dose of assafetida and water, the bitterness and smell of which 
she is not under the circumstances supposed to be able to feel. The 
Chamarin remains three days in attendance, and during that time 
the mother is fed on fruits and not allowed to eat grain in any 
form. On the third day she is bathed and the Chamarin dismissed. 
After this she is fed on grain. On the sixth day is the Chamar 
Chhathiya when the women keep awake all night and have lamps 
burning. All the women take lamp-black from one of these lamps 
and mark their eyes with it to bring good luck, and a little is also 
put on the eyes of the baby. Within fifteen days of delivery when 
the Pandit fixes an auspicious time the mother is bathed. There is 
no twelfth day (4arahi) ceremony. The astrological (rés) name is 
fixed by the Pandit; the ordinary name by the head of the family. 
The mothe: is again bathed on the fortieth day, and is then pure 
and can rejoin her family. If the family can afford it, after this 
the Pandit is sent for and there is a formal naming ceremony (néma 
karma), but this is not absolutely necessary. 


6. There is no fixed age for marriage. The wealthier members 
of the tribe marry their daughters in infancy ; 
poorer people kecp them till they are grown 
up in default of a suitable match being arranged. The marriage 
follows the usual high caste form. When the horoscopes agree 
(ras barag) and the friends are satisfied, a Pandit is asked to tix a 
lucky day. No bride price is given or received. Then the boy’s 
father sends to the bride’s house a maund of curds, some sweets and 
two rupees in cash to clench the proposal. The curds are seat in an 
earthen pot smeared with yellow ; some red cloth is put over the 
mouth and on this the money is placed. This constitutes the 
betrothal. When the marriage day approaches the boy’s father 
sends the bride some ornaments made of alloy (p22), a silken tassel, 
some henna and pomegranates, some sweetmeats, toys and a sheet 
(séri). The number of trays of presents should be at least eleven 
and not more than one hundred and twenty-five. The girl’s father 
keeps for the bride only the shawl, some sweets and flowers, and 
sends back the rest. Next day these flowers are tied in the bride’s 
hair. % the marriage takes place in a town she goes to a temple 
and worships, and there she meets her future mother-in-law for the 
first time. After this follows the anointing of the bride and bride- 


Marriage coremonies. 
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groom, known 4s 7e/-hard#. When the bridegroom reaches the 
house of the bride, he is seated ona wooden stool, and the women 
of the family take up the bride in their arms and revolve her in the 
air round the bridegroom. During this the bride sprinkles rice 
(wchkhat) over him. , 


This ceremony is known as Barhi phirdua. Then comes the 
Sakhran ceremony. Some curds are put ina bag and hung up. 
When all the whey has escaped, the remainder is mixed with the same 
quantity of milk and sugar, some cardamoms, pepper and perfume; 
this is first offered to the family god (4uda-deva), the other godlings 
(deota), and to a Brahman, and is then distributed in the form of a 
dinner (jeondr). This is always given on the day the tidak cere- 
mony is performed. The girl is brought into the marriage pavilion 
by anear relation (mdé#), gencrally her father’s son-in-law, and | 
seated in her father’s lap. He puts her hand in his with some 
wheat dough anda gold ring. Then he does the Kanydddéu or 
solemn giving away of the bride to the bridegroom, while the priest 
reads the formula of surrender (santalpa). Then a cloth is hung 
up, and behind it in secret the bridegroom puts five pinches of red- 
lead on the parting of the bride’s hair, and they march round the 
pavilion five times. The girls of the family tie the clothes of the 
pair in aknot. When this is over they are taken to the retiring room 
(tohabar) where they are escorted by the next-of-kin (mdz) of the 
bride, who sprinkles‘a line of water on the ground as they proceed. 
There the bridegroom’s head-dress (se&ra) isremoved. It is not the 
custom for the bride to return at once with her husband ; there is a 
separate gauna. This gauna must take place on one of the odd 
years first, third or fifth after the regular marriage. 

7. In a recent! case it was beld that according to the usage 
prevailing in Delhi and other towns in the 
North-Western Provinces among the sect of 
Agarwilas who are Sardogis, a sonless widow takes an absolute 
interest in the self-acquired property of her husband, hasa right to 
adopt without permission from her husband or consent of his kins- 
men, and may adopt a daughter’s son who on the adoption takes the 
place of a son begotten. It was questioned whether on aych an 
adoption a widow is entitled to retain possession of the estate eitiher 
a8 proprietor or as manager of her adopted son. 


Adoption. 








1 Sheo Singh Rai versus Dakho, Ind-.an Law Reports, Allahabad, I., 688. 
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8. Betwéen the Agarw4la, who is perhaps, in appearance, the 
best bred of the tribes grouped under ‘the 
name of Banya, and the dark non-Aryan 
Chamar, it is difficult to imagine any possible connection, but it 
is curious that there are legends which indicate this. Thus it is 


Agarwalas and Cha- 
mars. 


said that an Agarwdla once unwittingly married his daughter to 
a Chamar. When after some time the parents of the bridegroom 
disclosed the fact, the Agarwala murdered his son-in-law. He 
became a Bhat and began to trouble the clansmen, so they agreed 
that he should be worshipped at marriages. Hence, at their 
weddings they are said to fill a leather bag with dry fruits, to tie it 
up in the marriage shed, to light a lamp beneath it, and to worship 
it in the form of a deity called Ohur, which is supposed to save 
worien from widowhood. A similar story is told at Partabgarh :— 
“I have heard it alleged (and the story is current, I believe, in 
parts of the Panjab) that once upon a time a certain Raja had two 
daughters, named Chamu and Bamu. These married and each 
gave birth to a son, who in time grew up to be prodigics of 
strength (pahalwdn). An elephant happened to die on the Raja’s 
premises, and being unwilling that the carcase should be cut up and 
disposed of piecemeal within the precincts of his abode, he sought for 
a man of sufficient strength to carry it forth whole and bury it. 
Chamuw’s son undertook and successfully performed this marvellous 
feat. The son of Bamu, stirred no doubt by jealousy, professed to 
regard this act with horror and broke off all relations with his cousin 
and pronounced him an outcaste. Chamars are assertied to be descend- 
ants of the latter and Banyas of the former, and hence the former 
in some parts, though admitting their moral degradation, have been 
known to assert that they are in reality possessed of a higher rank 
in the social scale than the latter.” + The story is worth repeat- 
ing as an instance of some of the common legends regarding the 
original connection of castes. Why the Chamars should have 
selected in the Agarwila Banyas the most unlikely people with whom 
' £0 assert relationship, it is very difficult to say. Agarwalas are also 
said at marriages to mount the bridegroom secretly on an ass which 
is worshipped. If this be true, it is probably intended as a means 
of propitiating Sitalé mai, the dreaded goddess of small-pox, whose 
vehicle is the ass. 





1 Settlement Report, 61. 
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9. Most of the Agarwdlas are Vaishnavas; some are Jainas 
. or Saraogis. At the last Census 269,000 
declared themselves as Hindus, and 38,000 as 
Jainas. A small minority are Saivas or Saktas, but in deference to 


Religion. 


tribal feeling they abstain from sacrificing animals and using meat 
or liquor. As Mr. Risley ‘says! :—“Owing, perhaps, to this 
uniformity of practice in matters of diet, these differences of reli- 
gious belief do not operate as a bar to intermarriage ; and when a 
marriage takes place between persons of different religions, the 
standard Hindu ritual is used. When husband and wife belong to 
different sects, the wife is formally admitted into her husband’s sect 
and must in future have her own food cooked separately when 
staying at her father’s house”? Their tribal deity is Lakshmi. 
They venerate ancestors at the usual Sraddha. They worship 
snakes at the NAgpanchami in addition to the special tribal 
worship described in para. 8. Among trees they venerate the pipal, 
kadam, sami and babil. Their priests are generally Gaur Brah- 
mans. Some of them profess to abstain from wearing certain kinds 
of dress and ornaments, as they say, under the orders of their family 
Sati. 

10. As regards food, the use of the onion, garlic, carrot and 
turnip is forbidden. At the commencement 
of meals a small portion is thrown into the 
fire, and a little known as Gogrds is given to the family cow. “ All 
Pachhainiya and most Purabiya Agarwilas wear the sacred thread. 
In Behar they rank immediately below Brihmans and Kayasths, 
and the former can take water and ccrtain kinds of sweetmeats from 
their hands. According to their own account they can take cooked 
food only from Brahmans of the Gaur, Tailanga, Gujarati and Sa- 
nadh sub-castes ; water and sweatmeats they can take from any 
Brahmans, except the degraded classes of Ojha and Mahabrahman, 
from Rajputs, Bais Banyas, and Khatris (usually reckoned as 
Vaisyas), and from the superior members of the so-called mixed 
castes, from whose hands Brahmans will take water. Some Agar- 
wilas, however, affect a still higher standard of ceremonial purity in 
the matter of cooked food, and carry their prejudices to such leagths 
that a mother-in-law will not eat food prepared by her daughter-in- 
law. All kinds of animal food are strictly prohibited, and the 


Social rules. 





1 Lee, cit. 7. 
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members of the caste also abstain from jovanda rice which has been 
parboiled before husking. Jaina Agarwdlas will not eat after 
dark for fear of swallowing minute insects. Smoking is governed 
by the rules in force for water and sweetmeats. It is noticed that 
the Purohits of the caste will smoke out of the same 4ugqa as their 
chents.”’ ? 


ll. The Agarwalas are one of the most respectable and enter- 
; prising of the mercantile tribes in the Pro- 
Occupation. : . 
vince. They are bankers, money-lenders and 
land-holders. These rights in land have generally been acquired 
through their mercantile business. It is a joke against them that 
the finery of the Agarwdla never wears out because it is taken so 
much care of. They are notorious for their dislike to horsemanship, 
and for the skill of thei2 women in making vermicelli pastry and 
sweetmeats. The greatness of Agroha, their original settlement, is 
commemorated in the legend told by Dr. Buchanan ? that when 
any firm failed in the city, cach of the others contributed a brick 
and five rupees which formed a stock sufficient for the merchant 
to recommence trade with advantage. 


Distribution of Agarwilas by the Census of 1891, 








District. Hindus. Jainas. ToTaL. 
Dehra Din . . . : . . 2,109 234 2,343 
Saharanpur . . . . . . 26,448 5,988 32,436 














Mouvaffarnagar . . : . . 28,237 9,029 37,266 
16,307 54,099 


1,053 27,825 


Meerut . : . . . . 37,792 
Bulandshahr . . . . . 26,272 


Aligarh . . . . . . 16,083 9 16,092 
Mathura. . . . . . 27,328 1,196 28,519 
Aga. «ws wtet:SSt«TSti 89 | at | 28,886 
Farrukhabad . . : . . 2,281 122 2,403 
Meinmpri . wwe 8880 1s7 | 3,807 

137 3,186 


Etaéwah . . . . . . 2,048 
a 
3 Risley, Joo. cit. 8. > Hastern India, Il, 465. 
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Distribution of Agarwalas by the Census of 1891—contd. 





District. 


Etah . 

Bareilly 

Bijnor 

Budaiun 
Murddabad . 
Shabjahanpur. 
Pilibhit 
Cawnpur. . 
Fatebpur 

Banda 

Hamirpur 
Allahabad 

Jhansi 

Jalaun 

Lalitpur 

Benares . . 
Mirgapur . . 
Jaunpur . 
Ghazipur . . 
Ballia . . 
Gorakbpur . . 
Basti . : ' 
Azamgarh 
Kuméun 

Garhwal 

Tarai . . 
Lucknow. . 


Unto. .. 











Hindus, 


2,518 
7,401 
12,222 
1,968 
10,968 
1,065 
2,255 
6,004 
5438 
860 
1,542 
3,340 
3,482 
1,907 
119 
2,833 
1,920 
263 
1,067 
510 
1,539 
277 
1,049 
260 
41,755 
1,348 
2,831 
149 





Jainas. Torah, 
69 2,587 
4 7,405 
779 13,001 
3 1,971 
255 11,223 
33 1,098 
li 2,266 
70 6,074 
643 
ves 860 
ee 1,542 
3,340 
14 3,496 
1,907 
119 
3 2,836 
1,920 
263 
26 1,093 
ee 510 
40 1,579 
277 
eee 1,049 
ons 260 
oes 1,755 
s6| 1,884 


422 3,258 
8 187 
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Distr ribution of Agarwalas by the Census of 1891—ooncld. 




















District. Hindus, rime. | Toran. 

RadBareli. 0. ee 140 23 168 
Sitapur . . woe . . 266 124 390 
THardoi . . . . . . 106 bee 106 
Kheri . . . . . : 276 ces 276 
Faizabad =. : . . . : 1,022 we 1,022 
Gonda . . . : . . 802 ves 802 
Bahraich . . . : . . 292 30 322 
Sultanpur . . . . . : 205 vee 205 
Partabgarh . . : : . . 295 tee 295 
Bara Banki. : . ‘ . 500 887 1,387 

Granp Toran .| 269,761 | 38,516 308,277 














Agastwar.—A sect of RAjputs found principally in Pargana’ 
Haveli of Benares. They claim to take their name from the Rishi 
Agastya, who appears to have been one of the early Brahman mission- 
aries to the country south of the Vindhya range, which he is said to 
have ordered to prostrate themselves before him. 

Aghori, Aghorpanthi, Aughar.’—(Sanskrit agfora “not ter- 
- rific,” a euphemistic title of Siva), the most disreputable class of 
Saiva mendicants. The head-quarters of the sect are at Ramgarh, 
Benares. The founder of it was Kinna Ram, a Rajput by caste, who 
was born at Ramgarh, and was a contemporary of Balwant Sinh, 
RaAja of Benares. When he was quite a boy he retired to a garden 
near Benares and meditated on the problems of life and death. He 
' became possessed of the spirit and his parents shut him up as a mad- 
-man. When they tried to wean him from the life of an ascetic and 

marry him, he made his escape and retired to Jagannith. Some time 
after he was initiated by a Vaishnava Pandit from Ghizipur. Then 
“he went to Ballua Ghat at Benares and began to practise austerities- 
Some time after one Kalu Ram came from Girndr Hill, and Kinna 
Ram attended on him for some years. One day he announced lia 
intention of making a second pilgrimage to Jagannath, when ‘Kila 


said,—“ if I bring Jagannath before your eyes here will you give, up 
a 








- Based mainly on a note by Pandit Ramgharib Chaube. 
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your intention ? »” Kinna Rim agreed, and then by his supernatural 
power Kalu Ram ‘did as he had promised to do, This shook the 
faith of Kinna Ram and he abandoned the Vaishnava sect and was 
initiated as aSaiva. From that time he became an Aughar or Aghori, 
Kalu Ram gave him a picce of burning wood which he had brought 
from the Smaséna Ghat or ereniation ground at Benares, and ordered 
him with this to maintain the perpetual fire. After this Kalu Ram 
returned to Girnar and Kinna Rém went to the garden where he 
had stayed at the opening of his life and erected a monastery there, 
He performed miracles and attracted a number of disciples out of his 
own tribe. 


2. Some time after his own Guru who had initiated him into the 
Vaishnava sect came to see him. Kinna Ram directed him to go to 
Delhi, where a number of Sédhus were then suffering imprisonment 
at: Nhe hands of the Muhammadan Emperor for their faith, and to 
procure their release by working miracles, The Guru went there 
and shared their fate. Long after when the Guru did not return 
Kinhna Ram went himself to Delhi in order to effect his release. 
Kinna Ram, on his arrival, was arrested and sentenced to work on 
the flour-mills. He asked the Emperor if he would release him and 
the other Sadhus, if he was able, by his miraculous power .to make 
the mills move of themselves. The Emperor agreed and he worked 
the miracle. The Emperor was so impressed by his power that he 
released the Sadhus and conferred estates on Kinna Ram. The 
Sadhus whom he had released became his disciples, and he returned 
to Benares, where at Ramgarh he established the Aghori sect and 
became the first leader. He lived to a good old age, and was suc 
ceeded by one of the members elected by gencral vote of the society. 


3. The form of initiation into the sect is as follows :—— 
. The candidate for initiation places a cup of 
liquor and a cup of hang on the stone which 
covers the tomb of Kinna Ram. It is said that those who wish to 
become Aughars without losing caste drink only the bang, while 
those who desire to be fully initiated drink both the bhang and 
spirits. Some say that when the candidate has perfect faith, the cups . 
conie to his lips of themselves. Then a sacrifice is performed in-_ 
which various kinds of fruits are thrown into the fire which has been: 
kept alight, since it was first lighted by Kinna Ram, and an animal, 

asually.a goat, is encrificed, It is believed that the.animal thus 


Form of initiation. 
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sacrificed often comes to life again when the function is over, 
After this the hair of the candidate is moistened in urine, by pre- 
ference that of the head of the sect, and shaved, Subsequently the 
candidate has to meditate on the precepts and teaching of Kinna 
Ram, which are recorded ina book known as the Bijaka. Those 
who are illiterate have these read over to them by other Aughars. 
The initiation ceremony ends with a feast to all the disciples present, 
at which spirits and meat are distributed. This is followed by a 
probation term of twelve years, during which the initiated eats any 
kind of filthy food, the flesh of corpses being included. Their life is 
spent in drinking and smoking intoxicating drugs, and they are 
most abusive to those who will not give them alms. When they go 
to beg they carry a bottle cither empty or full of spirits. They 
demand alms in the words Jdy Kinna Rdm ki, (Glory to Kinna Ram). 
It is said that after leading this life for twelve years they abandon 
the use of spirits and only cat filthy food. 


4, A great resort of this class of ascetics is the Asthbhuja hill 
near Bindhachal in the Mirzapur District. According to Lassen, 
quoted by Mr, Risley,! the Aghoris of the present day are closely 
related to the Kapalika or Kapaladharin sect of the middle ages who 
wore crowns and necklaces of skulls and offered human sacrifices to 
Chamunda, a horrible form of Devi or Parvati. In support of this 
view it is observed that in Bhavabhuti’s Drama of Malati Madhava, 
written in the cighth century, the Kapalikas orcerer, from whom 
Malati is rescued, as she is about to be sacrificed to Chamunda, is 
euphemistically described as an Aghorakantha, from aghora, “not 
terrible.” The Aghoris of the present day represent their filthy 
habits as merely giving practical expression to the abstract’ doctrine 
of the Paramahansa sect of the Saivites that the whole universe is 
full of Brahma, and consequently that one thing is as pure as another. 
The mantra or mystic formula by which Aghoris are initiated 1s 
believed by other ascetics to be very powerful and to be capable of 
restoring to life the human victims offered to Devi and eaten by the 
officiating priest.’? Not long since a member of the sect was 
punished in Budaun for eating human flesh in public. Of the 
Panjab Mr. MacLagan" writes :— The only real sub-division of the 
Jogis which are at all commonly recognised are the well-known sects 
of Oghar and Kanphattas. The Kanphattas, as theirname denotes, 
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pierce their ears and wear in them large rings (mundra) generally 
of wood, stone or glass; the ears of the novice are pierced by the 
Guru, who gets a fee of Re. 1-4-0. Among themselves the word 
Kanphatta is not used ; but they call themselves Darshani or ‘ one 
who wears an ear-ring.” The Oghar, on the contrary, do not split 
their ears, but wear a whistle (xé//a) of wood, which they blow at 
morning and evening and before meals. Kanphattas are called by 
names ending in Nath, and the names of the Oghar end in Das. 
The Kanphattas are the more distinctive sect of the two, and the 
Oghars were apparently either their predecessors or seceders from 
their body. One account says that the Kanphattas are the followers 
of Gorakhnath, the pupil of Jalandharanath, who sometimes appears 
in the legends as an opponent of Gorakhnath. Another account 
would go further back and connect the two sects with a sub-division 
of the philosophy of Patanjali.’ The difference between the 
Aughar and Aghori does not seem to be very distinct; the Aghori 
adds to the disgusting license of the Aughar in matters of food 
the occasional eating of human flesh and filth. 


Distribution of Aghorpanthis and Aughars by the Census of 18911 
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* The Gensus in Bengal shows their numbers to be 3,877.. The Jogi Aughara of 
the Panjab number only 436. 
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Agnihotri—A class of Brahmans who ‘are specially devoted 
to the maintenance of the sacred fire. The number of such Brah- 
mans now-a-days is very limited, as the ceremonies involve heavy 
expenditure and the rules which regulate them are very elaborate 
and difficult. They are seldom found among the Pancha Gaur 
Brahmans, who are not devoted te the deep study of the Vedas ; 
they are most numerous among the Pancha Dravira or Dakshini 
Brahmans. In one sense, of course, the offering of part of the food 
to fire at the time of eating is one of the five daily duties of a Bréh- 
man; but the regular fire sacrifice is the special duty of the 
Agnihotri. In order to secure the requisite purity he is bound by 
certain obligations not to travel or remain away from home for any 
lengthened period ; to sell nothing which is produced by himself or 
his family ; not to give much attention to worldly affairs ; to speak the 
truth ; to bathe and worship the deitics iu the afternoon as well as in 
the morning; to offer pindas to his deceased ancestors on the 15th 
of every month before he takes food ; not to cat food at night; not 
to eat alkaline salt (44dr2 nimak), honey, meat, and inferior grain, 
such as wrad pulse or the sede milict ; not to sleep on a bed, but on 
the ground; to keep awake most of the night and study the 
Shistras ; to have no connection with, or unholy thoughts regarding, 
any woman except his wife; or to commit any other act involving 
personal impurity. 


vs 


2. In the plains there are three kinds of Agnihotris: first, st, 
hereditary Agnihotris ; second, those who commence maintaining the 
sacred fire from the time they are invested with the Brahmani- 
cal cord; and third, those who commence to do so later on in life. 
The proper time to begin is the time of investiture. If any one 
commence it at a later age, he has to undergo certain purificatory 
rites, and if subsequently the maintenance of the fire is interrupted, 
the ceremony of purification has to be undergone again. The 
ecremony of purification is of the kind known as Prajapatya vrata, 
which is equal to three times the Arichehdra, which latter lasts for 
four days, and consists in eating the most simple food once in the 
24 hours; to eat once at night on the second day ; not to ask 
for food, but to take what is placed before him; to eat nothing 
on the fourth day. This course, carried out for twelve days, consti- 





2 Based on notes by Pandit Ramgharib Chaube and Pandit Janardan Dat Dat 
Joshi, Deputy Oulleotur, Bareilly, 
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: tutes the Prdjapatya vrata. In default of this the worshipper has 
to give as many cows to Brahmans as years have passed sinco his 
investiture. In default of this he must tell'the gdyatri mantra ten 
thousand times for every year that has passed since he was invested. 
Or finally, if he can do none of these, he may place in the sacrificial 
pit (Aunda) as many thousand offerings (dhute) of sesamum (tzJa) 
as years have passed. 


3. Agnihotri Brahmans keep in their houses a separate room, in 
which is the pit at which the fire sacrifice is performed, and a second 
pit out of which is taken fire to burn the Agnihotri himself or any 
of his family when they die; besides these, a third pit is maintained 
from which fire is taken when it is required for ordinary household 
work. The first is known as the havantya kunda, the second dagdha 
kuada, and the third, grdiya patya. The pit is one eubit in cubic 
measurement. All three are of the same dimensions. Around it is 
a platform (vedt), twelve finger breadths in width, and made of 
masonry or clay. One-third of it is coloured black, and is known as 
tama, “darkness”? or “ passion’ ; one-third, coloured red, is rajas, or 
“impurity,” and one-third, white, signifying sat, or “virtue.’? 
Sometimes the pit is made in the form of the leaf of a pipal tree and has 
the mouth in the shape of the yon?. In the morning the Agnihotri 
should place in the pit an oblation (¢/uté) of ohi: this should be the 
product of the cow; if this be not procurable, it may be replaced 
with buffalo ghi, or that of the goat, sesamum oil, curds, milk, or, 
in the last resort, pottage (/apst). On certain occasions an offering 
of rice-milk (£4édr) is allowed. Some also offer incense. 


4. The sacrifice is made in this way: First of all the pit 
should be swept with a bundle of dusa grass, and the ashes and 
refuse thrown into a pure place in the house facing the north-east ; 
next the pit is plastered with cow-dung ; then three lines are drawn 
in the middle with a stalk of 4usa grass; from these lines three 
pinches of dust are collected and thrown towards the north-east, 
The pit and altar are then sprinkled with water from a branch of 
kusa grass. Fire is then kindled with the arani, or sacred drill, and 
lighted with wood of the sandal tree, or paldsa, which are also used 
for replenishing the fire. After this is performed the ndadi srdddha, 
or commemorative offering to the manes preliminary to any joyous 
occasion, such as initiation, marriage, etc., when nine halls (péuda) are 
offered in threes—three to the deceased father, his fathcr, and 
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grandfather ; three to the maternal grandfather, great-prandfather, 
and great-great-grandfather ; three to the mother, paternal grand- 
mother, and great-grandmother. Water is then filled into the 
sacrificial vessel (pranéta), and twenty blades of fusa grass are 
arranged round the altar, so that the heads of all be facing the east. 
All the sacrificial vessels (pd¢ra) are arvanged north of the pit and 
the altar. First of all the pranéa is so placed ; then three blades of 
“usa grass ; then another sacrificial vessel called the prokshani pdtra ; 
then the djya or ajyusthalipdtra, which holds the offering of ghi; 
after these the samdrjana, or brush, the sruva, or sacrificial ladle, and 
the pdérna pdtra, another vessel. The vessels are purified with asper- 
sion from a bunch of usa grass dipped in water, after which the ghi 
is poured on the fire out of a bell-metal cup, and, with a prayer to 
Prajdpati, the fire is replenished with pieces of wood soaked in ghi. 
5. Certain ceremonies (saushdra) are incumbent on Aguihotris. 
On the fifteenth of every Hindu month they must perform the 
sréddta for their deceased ancestors : on the last day of every month- 
they must do the srdd¢ha and fire sacrifice (homa) every day during 
the four months of the rainy scason, They must do the Loma on 
a large scale : they must do the sréddha-on the eighth day of both 
the fortnights in SAéwan and Chait: they must do a great fire 
sacrifice in Aghan and feed Brahmans. Whenever a man begins 
to perform the fire sacrifice he always starts on the Amavas, or 
fifteenth day of the month. There isa special elaborate ritual 
when an offermg of rice-milk is made, in which sacred mortars 
and pestles and sacred winnowing fans are used with special 
mantras in extracting the rice from the husk. 
6. Of these, Pandit Janardan Datta Joshi writes :—“ They 
The Agnihotris of the ONginally came from Gujarat, and are 
Hille, worshippers of the Sama Veda. An 
Agnihotri commences fire worship from the date of his martiage. 
The sacred fire of the marriage altar is carried in a copper vessel to 
his fire-pit. This fire is preserved by a continual supply of fuel, and 
when the Agnihotri dies this fire alone must be used for his funeral 
pyte. He takes food once a day only and Lathes three times. He 
must not cat meat, masér pulse, the daingan, or egg-plant, or other 
impure articles of food. He never wears shoes: he performs the 
fire-.epcrifice (oma) daily with ghi, rice, etc., and recites the 
montra of the Sama Veda. The fire-pit which I have seen was 
forty feet long and fifteen broad, and is known as gut Kunda. 
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He has to feed one Brahman daily before he can take his food, 
and he eats always in the afternoon. Generally, the eldest son 
alone is eligible for this office, but other sons may practise it if 
they choose. — 

7. “The method of producing fire by the arant is as follows :— 
The base is formed of samt wood one cubit long, one span broad 
and eight finger breadths deep. In the block a small hole is made 
four finger breadths deep, emblematical of the female principle 
(sakta yoni). The middle arani is a shaft eighteen inches long 
and four finger breadths in diametcr. An iron nail, one finger 
breadth long, is fixed to its end as an axis or pivot. The top 
arant, which is a flat piece of wood, is pressed on this nail, and two 
priests continue to press the bottom arani and maintain them in 
position. The pomt in the drill where the rope is applied to 
cause it to revolve, is called deva yout. Before working the rope 
the gdéyatri must be repeated, and a hymn from the Sama Veda in 
honour of the fire god Agni. After repeating this hymn the fire 
produced by the friction is placed in a copper vessel, and powdered. 
cowdung is sprinkled over it. When it is well alight it is covered 
with another copper vessel, and drops of water are sprinkled over 
it while the ydyatre is recited three times. The sprinkling is 
done with kusa pvrass. Again a Sima Vedabymn in honour of 
Agni is recited. It is then formally consigned to the fire-pit. 
If the Agnihotri chance to let his fire go out he must get it from 
the pit of another Agnihotri, or produce it by means of the arani,’’ 

Agrahari: Agrehri.—A sub-caste of Banyas found in con- 
siderable numbers in the Allahabdd, Benares, Gorakhpur, Lucknow, 
and Faizibid divisions. They claim partly a Vaisya and partly 
a Brihmanical descent, and wear the sacred cord. Their name 
has been connected with the cities of Agra and Agroha, Mr. 
Nesfield derives it from the agara or aloe wood, which is one of 
the many things which they sell. There is no doubt that they are 
closely connected with the Agarwilas, and Mr. Nesficld suggests 
that the two groups must have been “sections of one and the 
same caste which quarrelled on some trifiing question connected 
with cooking or eating, and have remained separate ever sinoe.”” 
Mr. Sherring remarks that they, unlike the Agarwalas, allow 
polygamy, and Mr, Risley! suggests that if this be true if may 
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supply an explanation of the divergence of the Agraharis fram 
‘the Agarwalas. In Mirzapur they do allow polygamy, but with 
this testriction, that a man cannot marry a second wife in the 
lifetime of the first without her consent. 

2. They have a large number of cxogamous groups (gofra), 
the names of which are known only to a 
few of their more learned Bhats. In 
Mirzapur they name seven—Sonwan ; Payagwir or Prayaégwal ; 
Lakhmi; Chauhatt; Gangwani; Sethraé; and Ajudhydbasi. 
There are also the Purbiya or Purabiya, “those of the Hast ;” 
Pachhiwaha, “those of the West,” and Nariyarha. To these 
Mr. Sherring adds, from Benares, Uttariha, “ Northern ;” 
Tanchara; Délamau from the town of Dalmau, in the Rae Bareli 
District; Mahuli from the Pargana of Mahul, in Azamgarh; 
Ajudhyabasi, from Ajudhya, and Chhianawé, from a Pargana of the 
name in Mirzapur. In Mirzapur they regard the town of 
Kantit, near Bindhichal, as their head-quarters. The levirate is 
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recognised, but is not compulsory on the widow. 


3. Some of them are initiated in the Sri Vaishnava sect and 
Religion. some are Nanakpanthis. To the cast of the 
Province their clan deities are the Panchonpir 
and Mahabir, and, as a rule, the difference of worship is a bar 
to intermarriage. Their family priests are Sarwariya Brahmans. 
The use of meat and spirits is prohibited; but a few are not 
abstainers, and these do not intermarry with the more orthodox 
families. 

4. They are principally dcalers in provisions (4hichart-farosh) 
and they have acquired some diseredit as 
compared with their kinsfolk the Agarwilas 
by not isolating their women and allowing them to attend 
the shop. They also specially deal in various sweet-smelling 
woods which are used in religious ceremonies, such as agara or 
aloe-wood and sandal-wood (chandana), besides various medicines 
and simples. The richer members of the caste are bankers, dealers 
in grain, etc., or pawnbrokers. All Banyas, but not Brahmans, or 
' Kshatriyas, will eat pakki from their hands ; only low castes, like 
Kahars or Nais, will eat dachcht cooked by them, and they will 
‘themseives eat tachchi only if cooked by one of their own caste or 
by their Brahman Guru. 
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Distribution of the Agrahars Banyas according to Census, 1891, 
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Ahar.—A pastoral and cultivating tribe found principally in 
Rohilkhand along the banks of the Ramganga and west of that 
river. These tracts are familiarly known as Aharat. Sir H. M, 
Elliot ? says that they smoke and drink in common with Jats and 
Gijars, but disclaim all conncction with Ahirs, whom they consider 
an inferior stock, and the Ahirs repay the compliment. Ahars say 
that they are descended from Jadonbansi Rajputs ; but Ahirs say that 
they are the real Jadonbansi, being descended in a direct line from 
Krishna, and that Ahars are descended from the cowherds in 
Krishna’s service, and that the inferiority of Ahars is fully proved 
by their eating fish and milking cows. It seems probable that the 
name and origin of both tribes is the same. The Collector of 
Mathura reports that the names Ahir and Ahar appear to be used 
indiscriminately, and in particular in most cases the Ahir clans of 
Bhatti, Deswr and Nugawat appear tc have been recorded as Ahars, 
Tp the east of the Province Ahar appears to be occasionally sused as” 
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a synonym for Aheriya, and to designate the class of bitd-catchers i 


known as Chiry4mar. 

2. At the last census the Ahars were recorded under the main 
sub-castes of Bachar, or Bachhar, Bhirgudi, Deswir, Gualbans, and 
Jadubans. Inthe returns they were recorded under no less than 976 
sub castes, of which the most numerous in Bulandshahr are the Na- 
gauri and Rajauliya; in Bareilly the Alaudiya, Baheriya, Banjara, 
Bharthariya, Bhusangar, Bhijauriya, Dirhwar, Mundiya, Ora, Ra. 
jauriya, and Siyérméar, or “ Jackal-killers ; ”” in Budaun the Alaudiya, 
Baisgari, Bareriya, Bhagré, Chhakré, Doman, Gochhar, Ghosiya, 
Kara, Kathiya, MahApachar, Mahar, Murarkha, Ora, Rahmaniydn, 
Rajauriya, Sakariya, Sansariya and Warag; in Morddabid the 
Alaudiya, Bagarha, Baksiya, Bhadariya, Bhosiya, Chaudhari, 
Janghiré, Mahar, Nagarha, Ora, Rajauriya, Riwat, Saila and 
Sakoriya: in Pilbhit the Bharthariya and Dhindhor. The analogy 

of many of these with the Ahirs is obvious, and many of the names 
are taken from Rajput and other sources. 

8. In manners and customs they appear to be identical with the 
Ahirs. They have traditions of sovereignty in Rohilkhand, and 
possibly enjoyed considerable power during the reign of the Tomars 
(700 to 1150 A. D).? 
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Ahban.— (Probably Sans., hz, “the dragon,’’ which may have 
been the tribal totem.) A sept of Rajputs chiefly found in Oudh. 
Their first ancestors in Ondh are said to have been Gopi and Sopi, 
two brothers of the Chawara race, which ruled in Anhalwara Patan 
of Gujarat, Of the Chawaras or Chauras, Colonel Tod writes !:— 
“This tribe was once renowned in the history of India, though its 
name is now scarcely known, or only in the chronicles of the bard. 
Of its origin we are in ignorance. It belongs neither to the Solar 
nor to the Lunar race ; and consequently we may presume it to be 
of Scythic origin. The name is unknown in ITindustin, and is con- 
fined with many others originating beyond the Indus to the penin- 
sula of Saurdshtra. If foreign to India proper, its establishment 
must have been at a remote period, as we find individuals of it 
intermarrying’ with the Sdryavansa ancestry of the present princes 
of Mewar when this family {were the Lords of Ballabhi. The 
capital of the ChAwaras| was the insular Deobandar on the coast of 
Saurdshtra; and the celebre+ed temple of Somnath, with many others 
on this coast, dedicated to Balnath, or the Sun, is attributea to ibis 
tiribe of the Sauras, or worshippers of the Sun; most probably the 
veneric name of the tribe as well as of the peninsula. By a natural 
catastrophe, or, as the Hindu superstitious chroniclers will have it, 
as a punishment for the piracies of the prince of Deo, the element 
whose privileges he abused rose and overwhelmed his capital. As 
this coast is very low, such an occurrence is not improbable ; though 
the abandonment of Deo might have been compelled by the irrup- 
tions of the Araluans, who at this period carricd on a trade with 
these parts, and the plunder of some of their vessels may have 
brought this punishment on the Chiwaras. That it was owing: to 
some such political catastrophe, we have additional grounds for 
belic£ from the Annals of Mewar, which state that its princes inducted 
the Chawaras into the seats of the power they abandoned on 
the continent and peninsula of Saurdshtra.’? After describing 
their subsequent history Colonel Tod goes on to say :-—“ This ancient 
connection between the Sfryavansi chiefs and the Chawaras or 
Chaurag of Saurashtra is still maintained after a lapse of more than 
one thousand years, for, though an alliance with the Rana’s family 
is the highest honour that a Hindu prince can obtain, as being the 
first,in rank in Hindustan, yet is the humble Chawara sought out 
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even at the foot of fortunte’s ladder, whence to carry on the blood’ of 
Rima. The present heir-apparent of a line of one hundred kings, 
prince Jovana Sinh, is the offspring of a Chiwara woman, the 
daughter of a petty chieftain of Gdjarat.” 

2. These two leaders, Gopi and Sopi, are said to have come into 
Oudh shortly after the commencement of the Christian era. The 
former obtained the Pargana Gopamau, in Hardoi, and a descendant 
of the latter took possession of Pataunja, near Misrikh, in Pargana 
Nimkhar, of Sitapur District. “This is the reputed residence of 
the Dryad Abbhawan, who is alleged to have given supernatural 
assistance to the Chawar chief, her favourite, who thenceforth took 
the name of Ahban. At any rate Pataunja became a centre of 
secular and religious power. A tribe of Kurmis and a gotra of 
Tiwari Brahmans have called themselves after Pataunja—a fact which 
tends to indicate that, although now a mere village, it was formerly 
the capital of a state possessing some independence.’?! The 
Abban race rose afterwards to greai prosperity; “how great it is 
impossible to state, for of all Chhatri clans they are the most men- 
dacious, and many plans for the advancement of individuals have 
been foiled by this defect of theirs. The sept labours under a 
superstitious aversion to build houses of brick or line wells with 
them. 

8. Of the Ahbans General Sleeman writes*:——“‘ No member of the 
Ahban tribe ever forfeited his inheritance by changing his creed ; nor 
did any of them, I believe, change his creed except to retain his 
inheritance, liberty, or life, threatened by despotic and unscrupulous 
rulers, They dine on the same floor, but there is a line marked 
off to separate those of the party who are Hindus from those who 
are Musalmins. The Musalméns have Musalman names, and the 
Hindus have Hindu names, but they still go under the common 
patronymic name of Ahban. The Musulmans marry into Musalman 
families, and the Hindus into Hindu families of the highest 
class, Chauhan, Rathaur, Raikwar, Janwar, ete. Their conversion 
took place under Muhammad Farm ’Ah, alias Kaélapahar, to whom 
hig uncle Bahlol, king of Delhi, left Bahraich as a separate inheri- 
tance a short time before his death, which occurred in 1488 A. D. 
This conversion stopped infanticide, as the Musalman portion of 
the tribe would not associate with the Hindus who practised it.” 


} Oudh Gasetteer, 11,, 218, 
3 Journey through Oudh, I., 98, 
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4, In Sitapur they generally supply brides to the Tomar and 
occasionally to the Gaur septs, while they marry girls of the Bachhal, 
Janwar, and occasionally of the Gaur. In Kheri their daughters 
marry Chauhans, Kachhwéhas, Bhadauriyas, Rathaurs, and Katheri- 
yas, and their sons marry girls of the Janwar, Punwar, Bais 
Nandwani or Bachhal septs. In Hardoi their gotra is Garga, and 
they give brides to the Sémbansi, Chauhan, Dhakré and Rathaur 
septs, and take brides from the Dhakré, Janwar, Kachhwiha, 
Raikwar and Bachhal. 


Distribution of the Ahban Rdjputs according to the Census of 











1891, 

District. Number. Diarxuicr. Number. 
Agra . : ° . 1 Sitapur . . . 998 
Farrukhabad . 5 125 Hardoi A . . 2,413 
Shahjahanpur F 116 Kheri ‘ ‘ . 1,331 
Pilibhit ‘ : : 52 Bahrdich . . . 71 
Banda . . . * 1 Sultanpur . . * 3 
Ballia . : . F 16 Partabgarh . é . 2 
Lucknow 5. 333 | Barabanki. =. 520 
Rae Bareli . ; . 30 Tora * 4,912 














Aheriya.'\—(Sans. atsetita, a hunter.) <A tribe of hunters, 
fowlers, and thieves found in the Central Duadb. Their ethnolo- 
gical affinities have not as yet been very accurately ascertained. 
Sir H. M. Elliot describes them as a branch of the Dh4nuks, from 
whom they are distinguished by not eating dead carcases, as the 


Dhfnuks do. They are perhaps the same as the Hairi or Heri of | 


the Hills, a colony of whom Baz Bahadur settled in the Tardi as 
guards, where they, and some Mewatis settled ina similar way, 
_ became a pest to the country.* At the same time Mr. Williams 
describes the Heri in Dehra Dun as aborigines and akin- to the 
Bhoksas, with whom in appearance and character the Aheriyas of 





a 7 rere*ly based on notes collected through Mr. J. H. Monks, Deputy Collector, 
igarb. 


2 Atkinaon, Himalayan Gasetteer, TI,, 565, 589, and 645. 
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Aligarh and Etah seem to have little. connéction. They are almost 
certainly not the same as the Ahiriya or Dahiriya of the Gorakhpur 
Division, who are wandering cattle-dealers and apparently Ahirs,? 
Tu Gorakhpur, however, there is a tribe called Aheliya, said to be 
descended from DhAnuks, whose chief employment is the capture of 
snakes, which they eat. There is againra tribe in the Panjab known 
as Aheri, who are very probably akin to the Aheriyas of the North- 
West Provinces.? They trace their origin to Rajputéna, and 
especially Jodhpur and the prairies of Bikaner. “ They are vagrant 
in their habits, but not infrequently settle down in villages where 
they find employment. They catch and eat all kinds of wild ani- 
mals, pure and impure, and work in reeds and grass. In addi- 
tion to these occupations they work in the fields, and especially 
move about in gangs at harvest time in scarch of employment as 
reapers, and they cul wood and grass and work as general labour- 
ers on roads and other earthworks.’? Mr. Fagan describes them 
in Higsir as making baskets and winnowing fans and seutching 
wool. He thinks that the Jodhpuriya section, who appear to have 
been the ancestors of the tribe, may possibly have been Rajputs, and 
the other Aheris are probably descended from low eastes who inter. 
married with them. In default of any distinct anthropomctrical 
evidence, the most probable theory seems to be that the Aheriyas of 
these Provinces are connected with the Bhil and their congeners, the 
Baheliya, who are a race of jungle hunters and fowlers. In Aligarh, 
they distinctly admit that in former times, owing to a scarcity of 
women in the tribe, they used to introduce girls of other castes. This, 
they say, they have ceased to do in recent yeats, since the number 
of their females has increased. This may, perhaps, point to the 
prevalence of infanticide in the tribe; but in any case it is very 
probable that a tribe of this character should become a sort of 
Cave of Adullam for every one who was in debt, and every one that 
was in distress or discontented. 

2. In Aligarh they seem to be known indifferently by the names 
of Aheriya, Bhil, or Karol. They call them- 
selves the descendants of Raja Piryavart, who 
(though the Aheriyas know nothing about him) is probably identical 
with Priyavrata, who was one of the two sons of Brahma and 


The Aligarh tracition. 
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Satarfipa. According to the thythology he was dissatisfied that 
only half the earth was iluminated at one’ time by tho sun’s rays ; 
so he followed the sun seven times round the earth in his own 
flaming car of equal velocity, like another celestial orb, resolved 
to turn night into day. He was stopped by Brahma, and the 
ruts which were formed Ly his chariot wheels were the seven 
oceans ; thus the seven continents were formed. The Aheriyas 
say that the son of the solar hero, whose name they have forgotten, 
was devoted to hunting, and for the purpose of sport took up his 
abode on the famous hill of Chitrakdt, in the BAnda District. 
Here he became known as Aheriya, or ‘‘ sportsman,” and was 
the ancestor of the present tribe. Thence they emigrated to Ajudhya, 
and, after the destruction of that city, spread all over the country. 
They say that they came to Aligarh from Cawnpur some seven 
hundred years ago. They still keep up this tradition of their origin 
by periodical pilgrimages to Chitrakit and Ajudhya. 

3. They have a tribal council (panchdyat), constituted partly by 
election and partly by nomination among 
the members of the tribe, They decide all 
matters affecting the tribe, but are not empowered to take up social 
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questions suo mofu. They have a permanent, hereditary chairman 
(sarpanch). If the son of a deccased chairman happen to be a 
minor, one of the members of the council is appointed to act for 
him during his minority. At the same time, if the new chairman, 
on coming: of age, is found to be mcompetent, he may be removed, 
and a new candidate selected by the votes of the council. 

4. They have no exogamous or endogamous sub-divisions, 
The marriage of first cousins is prohibited, 
and aman cannot be marricd in a family to 
which during memory a bride from his family has been married, 
Difference of religious belicf is no bar to marriage, provided there 
has been no conversion to another faith, such as that of Christians 
or Muhammadans, They can have as many as four wives at the 
same time, and may marry two sisters together. An apparent sur- 
vival of marriage by capture is found in the ceremony which follows 
marriage when the newly-married pair are taken to a tanks The 
wife strikes her husband with a thin switch of the acacia (4abz/), 
She is then brought imto the house, where the relations of her 
hushand give her presents for letting them see her face (munh-dikhdi). 
The senior wife rules the household, and those junior to her have to 
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do her bidding. ‘They live, as a rule, on good terms, and it is only 
under very exceptional circumstances that separate houses are pro- 
vided for them. The age for marriage varies from seven to twenty. 
Any marriage is voidable at the wish of the parties with the 
approval of the tribal council. The match is arranged by some 
relation of the youth with the help of a Brahman and barber. When 
the parties are grown up, their wishes are considered, but in the case 
of minors the match is arranged by their friends or guardians, 
There is no regular bride price ; but if the girl’s father is very poor 
the friends of the boy assist him to defray the cost of the marriage 
feast. In other cases the girl’s father is supposed to give something 
as dowry (jahez). As to the ownership of this there is no fixed 
rule; but it is understood that the presents which the bride receives 
at the munk-dikkdi ceremony, above described, become her private 
property. Tepresy, impotency, idiocy, or mutilation occurring after 
marriage are considered reasonable grounds for its annulment ; but if 
any physical defects were disclosed before the marriage, they are not 
held to be a ground for dissolving the union. Charges of adultery 
are brought before the tribal council, and, if proved, a divorce is de- 
clared. Divorced women can marry again by the éurdo form ; but 
women divorced for adultery, though such a course is possible, are 
seldom remarried in the tribe. Children born of a father or mother 
who are not members of the tribe are called dendra, and are not 
admitted to caste privileges. 


5. When aman desires to marry a widow, he provides for her 
a suit of clothes, a set of glass bangles (ch#ri) 
and a pair of toe-riugs (dichhua). The 
council is assembled and the woman is asked if she accepts her suitor. 
If she agrees, an auspicious day is selected by the advice of a Brah- 
man, and the new husband dresses her in the clothes and ornament 
und takes her home. After this he gives a feast tothe brotherhood. 
In this form of marriage, known as ardo or dhareja, there is no 
procession (4dérdé), and no walking round the sacred fire (bhanwar). 
The levirate is enforced unless the younger brother of her late husband 
is already married, in which case the widow may live with an outsider. 
If she'marries a stranger she loses her right to maintenance from 
the estate of her first husband, and also the guardianship of his 
children, unless they are of tender age. There is no trace of the 
fiction that children of the levir are attributed to his deceased 
brother. 
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6. When pregnancy is ascertained the caste men are assembled 
and some gram and wheat boiled with molas- 
ses is distributed. Contrary to prevailing 
Hindu custom the woman is delivered on a bed with her feet 
turned towards the Ganges. The midwife is usually a 
sweeper woman, and after delivery her place as nurse is taken by 
a barber woman. When the child is born molasses is distributed 
to friends ; and women sing songs and play on a brass tray 
(hdd). On the sixth day (chhath) they worship Sati, and 
throw a little cakes and incense into the fire in her honour. On the 
twelfth day the mother is bathed, and scated in the court-yard inside 
a sacred square (chawk) made by a Brahman, with wheat-flour. He 
then names the child, and purifies the house by sprinkling water all 
about it and reciting texts (mantra). The caste-men are feasted, and 
the women sing and dance. This is known as the Vashtaun. But 
if the child happen to be born in the asterism (wakshatra) of Mal 
the Dashtaun is performed on the nineteenth or twenty-first day. 
Leaves of twenty-one trees or plants, such as the lime, mango, séras, 
jémun, pomegranate, xm, custard apple, ete. are collected. They 
also bring water from twenty-one wells, and little bits of lime stone 
(kankart) from twenty-one different villages. These things are all 
put into an earthen jar which is filled with water, and with this the 
mother is bathed. Grain and money are given to Brahmans, and 
the purification is concluded. If twins are born, the father and 
mother sit together inside the sacred square on the day of the 
Dashtaun, and the Brahman tics an amulet (ré/hz), made of thread, 
round the wrists of both to keep off ill-luck. 

7. On an auspicious day selected by a Pandit the father of the 
boy makes him over to the person adopting 
him. The adopter then dresses the boy in new 
clothes and gives him sweetmeats. A feast is then given to the 
clansmen. The child to be adopted must be under the age of ten. 

8. The marriage ceremonies begin with the betrothal, which is 
finished by the boy eating some betel sent 
to him by a barber from the house of the 
bride. It seems to be the custom in many cases to, betroth 
children in their infancy. Then comes the Jagan, consisting 
of cash, clothes, a cocoanut and sweets sent by the father of the bride 
with a letter fixing the marriage day ; inside this is placdd some d#d 
grass. The Brahman recites verses (mantra) as he zives these things 
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to the boy seated in a sacred square, while the women beat a small 
drum and sing songs. This goes on the whole night (ratjaga). Next 
follows the anointing («éfana) of the bride and bridegroom. 
During this time the pair are not allowed to leave the house through 
fear of the Evil Eye and the attacks of malignant spirits. On the 
day fixed in the Jagan some mango and chhonkar leaves, some 
turmeric and two pice are tied on a bamboo, which is fixed in the 
court-yard by some relation on the female side, or by the priest. 
Te is given some money, clothes, or grain, which is called neg. Then 
a feast of food, cooked without butter, known as the marhwa, or 
“ pavilion,” is given to the friends, The bridegroom is dressed in 
a coat (jéma) of yellow-coloured cloth, and wears a head-dress (maur) 
made of palm leaves. When they reach the bride’s village, they are 
received in a hut (jaxwéusa), prepared for them, The bridegroom’s 
father sends, by a connection (md), some sharbat to the bride, and 
she sends food in return: this is known as barauniya. After this 
the pair walk seven times round the sacred fire, and a fire sacrifice 
(koma) is offered. Then follows the “ giving away ” of the bride 
(4anydddén), and the pair are taken into an inner room, where they 
cat sweetmeats and rice together; this is known as sakkaur, or con- 
Jarreatio. A shoe is tied up in cloth, and the women try to induce 
the boy to worship it as one of the local godlings. If he falls into | 
the trap there is great merriment. The knot which has been tied in 
the clothes of the bride and bridegroom is then untied, his crown is 
taken off, and the marriage being over he returns to the janwdusa, 
Among poor people there is no Jagan and no betrothal. Some 
moncy is paid to the bride’s father, and the gir] is taken to her 
husband’s house and married there. No pavilion is erected, and the 
ceremony consists in making the girl and boy walk round the 
sacred fire, which is lighted in the court-yard. Girls that are stolen 
or seduced are usually married in this way, which is known as doa. 

9. Rich people cremate the dead ; poorer people bury, or consign 
the corpse to some river. The dead are 
buried face downwards to bar the return 
of the ghost ; the feet face the north ; some bury without a shroud. 
After cremation the ashes are usually taken to the Ganges, 
but some people leave them at the pyre. Fire is provided 
by a sweeper, who gets a small fee and the bamboos of the 
bier as his perquisite. After the cremation is over, some on 
their way home bathe, but this is not essential. After they bathe 
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they collect a little dusa gtase and throw it on the road by which 
the corpse was removed. Then they throw some pebbles in the 
direction of the pyre. The popular explanation of this practice is, in 
order that “affection for the dead may come to an end” 
(moh chhit jdwé); the real object is to bar the return of the 
ghost. On the third or seventh day after the cremation the son 
or person who has lighted the pyre shaves ; then he has some large 
cakes (¢ikiya) cooked, and some is placed on a leaf of the dadk 
tree (butea froudosa), and Jaid in a barley ficld for the support of 
the ghost. The clansmen are feasted on the thirteenth day ; thir- 
teen pieces of betel-nut and thirteen pice are placed, one in each of 
thirteen pots, and this, with some grain, is divided among thirteen 
Brahmans. Then a fire-sacrifiee is made. There is no regular 
srdddha ; but they worship the souls of the dead collectively in 
the month of Kuar, and throw cakes to the crows, who represent the 
souls of the dead. 


10. The death pollution lasts for thirteen days ; after child- 
jirth for ten, and after menstruation for 
three days. The first two are removed by 
regular purification ; the third by bathing and washing the hair 
of the head. 

11. Devi is thar special object of worship, but Mekh4sur is. 
the tribal godling. His name means “ Ram 
demon, ”? but they can give no aecount of 
him. His shrine is at Gangiri, in the Atraula Tahsil. He 
is worshipped on the eighth and ninth of Baisdkh, with sweets 
and an occasional goat. An Ahir takes the offering. Zahir Pir 
is the well known Giga. Tis day is the ninth of the dark half of 
Bhadon, and his offering cloth, cloves, ghi and cash, which are taken 
bya Muhammadan Khidim. Miydn Sahib, the saint of Amroha, 
in the Moradabad District, is worshipped on Wednesday and 
Saturday with an offering of five pice, cloves, incense, and cakes, 
which are taken by thé fagirs who are the attendants (mujdwir) at his 
tomb. They also make a goat sacrifice known as Aanddri, and 
consume the meat themselves. Jakhiya has a square platform at 
Karas, in the Iglas Tahsil, at the door of a sweeper’s hut His 
day is the sixth of the dark half of Magh, and his offering is two 
pice and some betel and sweets. These are taken by the sweeper 
officiant. They also sometimes sacrifice a pig, and the sweeper 
‘Tubs a little of the blood on the children’s foreheads in order to ward 
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off evil spirits. Barai is a common village godling. He is re. . 
presented by a few stones under a tree; his offering is a chhakha 
or six cowries, some betel and sweets, which are taken by a 
Brahman Panda. This godling is the special protector of women 
and children. His days are the seventh of the light half of Chait 
and the seventh of the light half of Kudr. Mata, the small-pox 
goddess, and Masani, the spirit of the burning ground, are represented 
by some stones placed ona platform undera tree. They are wor- 
shipped on the same days as Barai by women and children, and a 
Br&éhman takes the offerings. Ch4mar also has his abode under a 
tree, and is worshipped on the first Monday of every Hindu month, 
His offering is a wheat cake ; and a ram is offered in serious cases, 
and consumed by the worshippers. When cattle are sick or lose 
their milk, a little unboiled milk is poured on the shrine. Bairha Baba 
has his shrine at Chandausi, in the Khair Tahsil. His day is the third 
of the light half of Baisikh, and he is presented with cloth, betel 
and sweets, which are taken by a Brahman. Sah Jamal, who appears 
to he one of the Panch Pir, has a shrine near the city of Aligarh. 
The offerings here are taken by a Muhammadan Khadim. 

12, Valmiki, the author of the Ramayana, is a sort of patron 
saint of the tribe. According to the Aheriya 
legend Valmiki was a great hunter and 
robber. After he had taken many lives heone day met the saint 
Narada Muni in the jungle. As he was aiming his arrow at 
the Rishi, Narada asked him if he knew what a sin he was com- 
mitting. At last Narada convinced him of his wickedness and tried 
to teach him to say Adma! Kdma! but for a long time he could 
get no nearer it than Mdra! Mdra! (Kill! kill!) Finally his 
devotion won him pardon, and he became learned enough to compose 
the Ramayana. Hence he is the saint of the Aheriyas. 

13. Some make a house shrine dedicated to Mekhasur in a room 
set apart for the purpose. Women regularly 
married are permitted to join in this 
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worship, but unmarried girls and sardo wives are excluded. The 
- pacrifices to these tribal godlings are done by some member 
of the family, not by a regular priest. In the case of Miyan 
Sahib and Jakhiya they sometimes release the victim 
after cutting its ear ; in all other cases the animal is killed, and the. 
flesh eatin by the worshippers. Most of their festivals are those 
common to all Hindus, which will be often mentioned. There is a 
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curious survival of human sacrifice in the observance at the festival 
known as the Sakat Chauth, when they make the image of a 
human being of boiled rice, and at night cut it up and eat it. They 
venerate the pipal tree, and have a special worship of the donla 
(phyllanthus emblica) on the eleventh of the light half of Phalgun. 
Wonten bow down before the ‘ree and offer eight small cakes and 
water at noon. At the Nagpanchami women draw pictures of 
snakes on the walls of their houses and throw milk overthem. Men 
take milk to the jungle and place it near the hole of a snake. Their 
favourite tattoo mark is Sété At rasoi, or a representation of the 
cooking room of Sita, which is still shown on the Chitra Kata hill. 
Their chief oath is on the Ganges, and this is made more binding 
if the person taking it stands under a pipal tree or holds a leaf of 
it in-his hand. 

14. They cannot eat or drink with any other caste; but they 
will eat ackeht cooked by Ahirs, Barhais, 
Jts, and Kahars ; they eat pakki, cooked by 
a Nai, but he will not eat pakst cooked by them. 

15. Their industries are what might have been expected from their 
partially nomad life. Like the Musahar of the 
Eastern Districts they make the leaf platters 
which Hindus use at meals (see Bdérz). They also collect reeds 
for basket-making, etc., honey and gum from the dds and 
acacia, which they sell in the towns. But the business which 
they chiefly carry on is burglary and highway robbery, and they 
are about the most active and determined criminals in the Province. 
A band of Aheriyas, arrested for committing a highway robbery 
on the Grand Trunk Road, gave the following account of themselves 
to Colonel Williams 1:— ‘Our children require no teaching. At 
an early age they learn to steal. Ateight or nine years of age 
they commence plundering from the fields, and as opportunities 
offer take brass vessels or anything they can pick up. So that by 
fifteen or sixteen they are quite expert, and fit to join in our 
expeditions. Gangs consist of from ten to twenty. Sometimes two 
gangs meet on the road and work together. I have known as many 
s forty in one highway robbery. Our leaders (Jamaddr) are elect~ 
ed for their skill, intelligence, and daring. A good Jamadar has no 
lack of followers. The Jamadar collects his band, gets an advance from 
Banyas to support his followers during the expedition, which “money 
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is repaid with interest, and our families are never allowed to want 
while we are absent. We assemble in the village and start together, 
but disperse into parties of two or three to avoid observation, and 
generally state that we are Kachhis, Lodhas, or even Rajputs, going 
to Benares on pilerimage. We do this as our tribe has a bad name. 
We also avoid putting up at sardis, and generally encamp 100 or 
200 paces from the high road to watch travellers, carts, and vans 
passing. We all carry bludgeons, rarely weapons; one or two in 
the gang may have a sword. Our mode of proceeding in highway 
robberies is to look out for vans, carts, or camels Jaden with cloth: 
finding such as are likely to afford a looty, the members of the 
gang are warned to follow. The most expert proceed ahead to 
fix a spot for the attack. Wehave followed camels for three or 
four days before an opportunity offered. We commence by pelting 
the evards with pieces of limestone (andar) or stones. This 
generally causes them to fly ; but, if not, we assemble and threaten 
them with our bludgeons. If they still resist, we give up the attack- 
Wo, however, rarely fail, and at the first shower of hankar the 
guards all fly. If any of our gang are captured, it is the business of 
our Jamadar to remain at hand, or depute some intelligent man of the 
band for this special duty: no expense is spared to effect their release. 
We find the Police readily accessible. If separated, we recognise each 
other by the jackal’s cry ; but we have no peculiar terms or slang to 
distinguish each other. We take omens. Deer and the sdéras crane 
on the right, jackals, asses, and white birds on the left, while pro- 
ceeding on an expedition, are highly propitious. Unfavourable omens 
cause the expedition to be deferred until they become otherwise 
On returning, if jackals, asses, and white birds appear on the left, or 
deer, sdéras, or owls on the right, we rejoice exceedingly, and fear no 
evil. Some of our Jamadars are so brave that they don’t care for 
omens. We dispose of our booty through middlemen (arkatiya), 
who sell it to the great Mahajans. Of course they know it is 
plundered property from the price they give; and how could we 
have silk and fine linen for sale if not plundered? Our zamindars 
know we live by plunder, and take a fourth of the spoil. Sometimes 
they take such clothes as suit them. On returning from a high- 
way robbery we use great expedition, travelling all night. During 
the day the plunder is concealed in dry wells; we disperse and hide 
in the flelds. Two or three of the sharpest of the gang go to the 
nearest village for food, generally prepared food. We soon become 
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aequainted with all the sharp men on the road, One rogue readily 

_ finds a companion, and we thus get information of parties travelling 
and suitable booty, Though we pilfer and thieve wherever we can, 
we prefer highway robbery, as it is more profituble, arid if the booty 
is cloth, easily disposed of. Always thieves by profession, we did not 
take to highway robbery till the great famine of 1833, Gulba and 
Suktua, Baheliyas, first opened the way for us, and taught us this 
easy mode of living. These two are famed men, and resided near 
Mirzapur, in Pargana Jalesar (now in the Etah District). The 
Baheliyas and Ahertyas of Mirzapur soon took a leading part, and 
were highly distinguished. They are noted among us as expert 
thieves and highway robbers.” Since this was written the Aheriyas 
have begun to use the railway in their expeditions, and are known 
to have made incursions as far as the Panjab, Central India, 
Bengal, and Bombay. The Etah branch of the tribe is under the 
provisions of the Criminal Tribes Act. Curiously enough they have 
escaped record at the last Census. 


Distribution of Aheriyas according to the Census of 1891, 


























District, Numbor. | District. Number. 
Muzaffarnagar : . 125 || Moradabad . i . 481 
Meerut é 7 : 1,437 Pihibhit ' 3 : 29 
Balandshahr ‘ . 2,905 Hamirpur . . . 73 
Aligarh . : : 9,877 Benares . . . 668 
Mathura ° . . 765 Mirzapur. . . 6 
Agra . . . . 4 || Jaunpur. . . 129 
Mainpuri se . : 781 | Lucknow. . . 2,266 
Bijnor : : . 229 | Faizibid . . 7 4 

ToTaL . 19,768 
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_Ahir?:—An important and widely-distributed caste of herds- 
‘men and agriculturists, found in large numbers throughout the-Pro- 
vince. According to the Brahmanical tradition, as given by Manu, 
they are descended by a Brahman from a woman of the Ambastha, 





1 Based on enquiries at Mirzapur, and notes by Pandit Baldoo Prasade, Deputy 
Collector, Cawnpur, and the Deputy Inspector of Schools, Agra. 
Vou. I, z* 


